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LUETIC  TREATMENT  AT  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

By  Janet  H.  Cairns 

For  centuries,  the  ravages  wrought  by  miscarriages,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
syphilis  have  been  recogjnized  with  em-  dren  bom  die  before  reaching  the  age  of  six 
phasis  directed  always  towards  effect  and  months,  still  3  per  cent  of  all  children  are 
away  from  cause.  Ignorance  as  to  the  source  found  to  have  prenatal  syphilis.  After  reach- 
of  the  horrible  manifestations  of  this  dread  ing  six  months  of  age,  these  children  may 
disease  first  gave  rise  to  fear.  Implications  look  forward  to  a  normal  life  span.  The 
of  immorality  later  suppressed  dissemina-  consistently  destmctive  effects  of  the  dis- 
tion  of  enlightening  information,  creating  ease  will  be  localized,  manifesting  themselves 
a  taboo  far  more  effective  than  any  censor-  in  damage  to  the  eyes,  ears,  or  central  nerv- 
ship.  Shrouded  in  a  veil  of  mystery  and  of  ous  system. 

suspicion,  the  disease  has  effectively  with-  With  the  advance  of  medical  science  and 
stood  the  efforts  which  have  been  directed  with  the  persistent  efforts  to  re-educate  the 
towards  its  eradication.  Many  thousands  public,  has  come  a  gradual  change  in  the 
continue  to  reap  the  consequences  of  neglect  attitude  towards  syphilis.  The  disease  is 
based  on  ignorance,  a  cultivated  ignorance  no  longer  detected  and  made  known  only  by 
long  protected  by  a  society  unwilling  to  its  ravages — diagnosis  need  not  now  be 
recognize  and  openly  combat  this  source  tragically  delayed.  Adequate  treatment,  pre- 
of  unmeasured  human  suffering.  scribed  early  and  administered  intensively 

It  is  estimated  that,  if  blood  tests  were  and  systematically,  will  arrest  and  cure  the 
given  to  the  entire  population,  from  4  to  disease.  Congenital  syphilis  wMch  is  not 
7  per  cent  would  show  positive  reactions.  Of  hereditary  can  definitely  be  prevented  by 
pregnant  women  who  submit  themselves  for  proper,  thorough  prenatal  treatment.  It  is 
blood  tests  in  prenatal  clinics,  from  5  to  10  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  however, 
per  cent  are  found  to  have  syphilis.  While  to  dwell  on  this  most  vital  phase  of  the  whole 
three-fourths  of  syphilitic  pregfnancies  are  problem.  But  until  congenital  syphilis  is 
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brought  under  control  and  wiped  out,  no  re¬ 
laxation  of  efforts  directed  towards  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  this  end  may  be  countenanced. 

Our  immediate  concern  is  with  the  cost 
of  syphilis  expressed  in  terms  of  blindness, 
for  15  per  cent  of  which  it  is  held  responsi¬ 
ble.  More  specifically,  we  are  concerned  with 
congenital  syphilis  which  usually  makes  its 
existence  known  by  clinical  symptoms  ap¬ 
pearing  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fif¬ 
teen  years  and  to  which  more  than  5  per 
cent  of  blindness  in  children  is  attributed. 
The  more  intelligent  consideration  of  the 
facts  as  they  are  now  understood  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  is  reflected  in  a  change  in  the 
admission  policies  of  schools  for  the  blind. 
Whereas  conformity  to  general  prejudices 
and  standards  formerly  barred  congenital 
syphilitics  from  schools  for  the  blind,  such 
children  now  usually  gain  entrance  with  no 
more  than  the  routine  formalities  of  appli¬ 
cation.  Congenital  syphilis  does  not  bear  the 
stigma  which  attaches  itself  to  acquired 
syphilis.  It  is  claimed  by  syphilologists  that 
congenital  syphilis  is  not  contagious  after 
the  child  is  over  one  or  two  years  old,  re¬ 
gardless  of  treatment  or  lack  of  treatment. 
Hence,  no  danger  is  incurred  by  the  accept¬ 
ance  for  admission  of  a  child  of  school  age. 
It  is  further  stated  that,  if  the  congenital 
syphilitic  gets  beyond  fifteen  years  of  age 
without  showing  any  disturbance,  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  there  will  be  any  flare-up 
after  that  time.  Only  a  syphilitic  baby  is 
dangerous.  Congenital  syphilis  in  children 
of  school  age  is  not  contagious,  and  there¬ 
fore  these  older  children  need  not  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  advantages  offered  by  schools. 

Although  the  admission  of  a  child  with 
congenital  syphilis  to.  a  school  for  the  blind 
offers  no  dangers,  the  school  incurs  a  defi¬ 
nite  responsibility  towards  that  child.  Per¬ 
kins  Institution  has  worked  out  a  rather 
comprehensive  program  to  meet  the  demands 
of  this  new  situation.  In  a  latent  and  quies¬ 
cent  form  congenital  syphilis  need  produce 


no  external  evidence  other  than  blindness; 
not  infrequently  nothing  suggests  its  pres¬ 
ence  to  the  physician  who  examines  the 
child  prior  to  his  recommendation  for  ad¬ 
mission.  The  first  requirement  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  at  Perkins  is,  consequently,  a  routine 
blood  check  for  every  pupil.  Both  the  Was- 
sermann  and  Hinton  tests  are  used,  being 
given  as  soon  as  a  student  enters  school. 

A  positive  reaction  to  either  or  both  of 
these  tests  indicates  the  need  for  immediate 
further  examination,  study,  and  treatment. 

In  co-operation  with  and  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  physicians  of  the  Skin  and  Nerve 
Clinics  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Boston,  the  second  part  of  Perkins’ 
program  went  into  effect  last  year.  A  child 
whose  blood  test  brings  to  light  the  presence 
of  the  spirochete,  where  it  may  or  may  not  ' 
have  been  anticipated,  is  taken  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  General  Hospital  where,  after  ex¬ 
amination,  his  course  of  treatment  is  pre¬ 
scribed.  The  treatment  outlined  is  admin¬ 
istered  here  at  the  school  in  Watertown. 
Once  a  week,  a  technician  comes  to  the 
school  from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos¬ 
pital  to  give  the  intravenous  and  intra¬ 
muscular  injections  of  tryparsimide,  of 
bismuth  salicylate  in  oil,  or  of  neo-arsephen- 
amine.  At  the  completion  of  a  course  of 
treatment,  the  child  is  returned  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  for  a  routine  check.  As  indicated,  his 
treatment  may  be  varied  so  that  a  period  of 
complete  rest  or  of  rest  with  mercury  pills 
follows  the  more  intensive  treatment.  At 
the  end  of  each  period,  he  returns  to  the 
hospital  for  his  check-up  and  further  direc¬ 
tions.  Each  child  is  thus  assured  the  regular, 
systematic  attention  and  prolonged  observa¬ 
tion  demanded  in  the  control  of  congenital 
syphilis,  where  resistance  to  treatment  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  greater  and  prognosis  less  favor¬ 
able  than  for  acquired  syphilis. 

When  children  with  congenital  syphilis 
were  first  admitted  to  the  school,  provision 
had  to  be  made  for  their  necessary  medical 
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attention.  In  some  cases  where  a  child  was 
!  already  under  treatment,  the  family  con- 
°  tinned  responsibility  in  securing  treatments. 
The  school  assumed  the  care  of  the  others, 
taking  them  to  the  Massachusetts  General 
[  Hospital  Out-Patient  Clinic  each  week  on 
t  a  routine  schedule.  Two  significant  weak- 
I  nesses  detracted  from  the  expediency  of 
!  this  system.  First,  the  school  was  unable  to 
I  check  on  the  regularity  of  the  treatments  of 
the  pupils  who  remained  under  the  care  of 
their  family  doctors.  Moreover,  treatment 
at  the  clinic,  involving  the  necessary  wait  at 
the  hospital  and  the  trip  in  and  back,  was 
time-consuming  and  handicapped  each  child 
with  a  regular  weekly  loss  of  several  hours 
j  of  classroom  attendance.  Both  of  these  dis- 
,  advantages  have  been  eliminated  in  the 
i  present  program,  which  provides  each  child 

I  with  the  maximum  of  care  at  a  minimum  of 
personal  inconvenience. 

I  At  present,  of  the  two  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty-three  pupils  enrolled  at  Perkins,  thir¬ 
teen,  ranging  from  eleven  years  to  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  are  receiving  treatment 
^  prescribed  at  the  hospital  and  followed  up 
i  at  the  school.  Vision  among  children  in  this 
F  group  ranges  from  nil,  for  the  five  who  have 
[  optic  atrophy,  to  a  maximum  of  20/70  for 
I  one  with  chorioretinitis  whose  vision  at  the 
F  time  of  his  admission,  prior  to  the  adminis- 

itration  of  treatment  (and  to  his  awareness 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  congenital  syphilis), 
was  recorded  as  fairly  accurate  light  pro- 
E  jection.  For  the  six  who  have  interstitial 
keratitis,  vision  ranges  from  nil  to  6/200. 
The  remaining  case,  disseminated  choroiditis 
with  optic  atrophy,  tests  at  12/200  in  the 
i  better  eye.  One  other  child,  having  inter¬ 
stitial  keratitis  with  vision  reduced  to  light 
I  perception,  receives  treatment  at  home  under 
his  private  physician. 

That  no  portion  of  the  eye  is  exempt  from 

I  the  ravages  of  congenital  syphilis  is  made 
readily  apparent  by  this  small  group  in  which 
optic  atrophy  and  interstitial  keratitis  pre¬ 


dominate,  constituting  as  they  do  in  the 
general  population  the  two  most  serious  man¬ 
ifestations  of  syphilis  as  a  cause  of  blind¬ 
ness.  Involvement  of  the  cornea,  optic  nerve, 
uveal  tract,  and  retina  alone  and  commonly 
in  combination  is  to  be  expected.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  78  per  cent  of  the  children  who 
have  congenital  syphilis  will  eventually  suf¬ 
fer  some  impairment  of  vision  and  that  the 
incidence  of  interstitial  keratitis  among  con¬ 
genital  syphilitics  is  52  per  cent.  The  loss 
is  not,  however,  to  be  measured  statistically. 

While  it  is  generally  believed  that  early 
and  vigorous  treatment  will  prove  effective 
in  arresting  interstitial  keratitis,  may  per¬ 
haps  prevent  involvement  of  the  second  eye, 
and  may  reduce  the  incidence  of  relapses 
following  first  attacks  by  over  20  per  cent, 
there  are  no  definite  figures  on  prognosis 
with  treatment.  Prognosis  in  respect  to  other 
visual  disturbances  is  likewise  indefinite. 
The  startling  increase  in  vision  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made  occurred 
during  the  first  six  months  of  treatment.  In 
June  the  child  will  be  discharged  to  return 
to  public  school,  after  an  absence  of  only 
one  year.  Our  ophthalmologist  and  syphilolo- 
gist  are  guarded  in  assigning  significance 
to  this  case  as  evidence  of  a  direct,  positive 
relationship  between  treatment  and  visual 
disturbance.  This  case  remains,  however,  as 
a  strong  argument  for  the  provision  of  ade¬ 
quate  treatment. 

As  above  outlined,  our  program  is  from 
one  standpoint  negative  rather  than  positive 
— remedial  rather  than  preventive.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  measures  which  have  been 
given  consideration,  while  vital,  do  not  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  evil  which  is  to  be  com¬ 
batted.  Recognizing  this  fact,  Perkins  has 
extended  its  sphere  of  responsibility,  reach¬ 
ing  beyond  the  school  and  the  pupils  into 
the  community  to  the  families  from  which 
the  children  come.  The  work  here  in  Perkins 
is  with  the  effect  of  the  disease.  Gantrol 
of  effect  implies  control  of  cause.  We  are 
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in  an  ideal  position  to  exercise  such  control 
and  feel  that  the  opportunity  to  strike  at 
this  needless  source  of  blindness  warrants 
and  demands  our  best  efforts.  The  third 
part  of  our  program  concerns  itself  with 
the  preventive  aspect  of  the  problem. 

A  child  with  congenital  syphilis  points 
to  syphilitic  parentage.  To  ignore  the  im¬ 
plications  of  this  fact  is  perhaps  a  greater 
wrong  than  to  fail  to  provide  the  child  with 
proper  medical  care.  Some  of  our  luetic 
children  have  been  referred  by  hospitals. 
In  the  majority  of  such  cases,  a  hospital 
field  worker  has  made  a  routine  family  in¬ 
vestigation  arranging  for  blood  tests  for 
each  member  of  the  family  and  for  fol¬ 
low-up  care  as  indicated.  We  check  such 
cases,  however,  in  tui  effort  to  discover  ir¬ 
regularities  and  omissions  which  may  result 
from  misunderstanding  or  lack  of  co-oper¬ 
ation  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

When  a  child  is  discovered  infected  only 
after  the  routine  blood  test  given  on  his  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  school,  our  home  visitor  im¬ 
mediately  makes  a  thorough  investigation  of 
his  home,  setting  appointments  for  blood 
tests,  and  where  necessary  takes  the  indi¬ 
viduals  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos¬ 
pital.  When  students  come  from  other 
states,  contacts  are  established  therein  with 
agencies  by  whom  similar  work  may  be 


done.  A  boy  who  entered  school  this  fall 
was  found  to  have  a  positive  reaction.  Sub¬ 
sequent  tests  revealed  that  his  mother  and 
three  of  his  four  brothers  and  sisters  were 
similarly  infected.  A  definite  history  of  ac¬ 
quired  syphilis  was  obtained.  All  of  these 
individuals  are  now  under  treatment  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  report 
regularly  to  our  home  visitor  who  assists 
them  from  time  to  time  by  making  adjust¬ 
ments,  providing  transportation,  and  giving 
the  sympathetic  encouragement  which  they 
so  deeply  need  and  appreciate. 

Through  contacts  such  as  this  and  others 
which  parallel  it,  we  feel  that  we  are  able 
to  roimd  out  a  program  which  effectively 
complements  the  still  broader  program  of 
prevention  with  its  emphasis  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  and  proper  treatment  of  pregnant 
syphilitic  women.  Congenital  syrphilis  is  de¬ 
creasing,  and  we  have  every  right  to  demand 
and  hope  for  the  control  which  will  bring 
out  a  significant  reduction  in  the  admissions 
to  our  schools  of  children  whose  blindness 
is  caused  by  this  disease — a  reduction  com¬ 
parable  to  that  attained  through  the  con¬ 
trol  of  gonorrheal  ophthalmia.  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  is  trying  to  meet  this  challenge  as 
it  faces  the  deplorable  conditions  which 
permit  the  existence  of  a  definitely  and  easily 
preventable  source  of  blindness. 
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FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  FOR  STAND  CONCESSIONS 


The  Randolph-Sheppard  bill,  providing 
for  the  granting  of  stand  concessions  in 
Federal  buildings,  has  been  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt 
on  June  20  and  became  a  law. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  new 
law,  with  power  to  designate  the  state  com¬ 
mission  for  the  blind  in  each  state,  or,  in  any 
state  in  which  there  is  no  such  commission, 
some  other  public  agency  to  issue  licenses 
to  blind  persons  who  meet  the  necessary  re¬ 
quirements.  The  stands  so  licensed  may  han¬ 
dle  newspapers,  periodicals,  confections,  and 
tobacco  products. 

Concessions  may  be  granted  for  any  Fed¬ 
eral  building  where  “in  the  discretion  of  the 
head  of  the  department  or  agency  in  charge 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  building,  such  vend¬ 
ing  stands  may  be  properly  and  satisfactorily 
operated  by  blind  persons.” 

The  full  text  of  the  law  follows. 

RANDOLPH-SHEPPARD  BILL 

(H.R.  4688  and  S.  2196) 

An  Act  to  authorize  the  operation  of  stands 
in  Federal  buildings  by  blind  persons,  to 
enlarge  the  economic  opportunities  of 
the  blind,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  blind  persons  with 
remunerative  employment,  enlarging  the  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunities  of  the  blind,  and  stimu¬ 
lating  the  blind  to  greater  efforts  in  striving 
to  make  themselves  self-supporting,  blind 
persons  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  authorized  to  operate  vending 
stands  in  any  Federal  building  where,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  in  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  the 


building,  such  vending  stands  may  be  prop¬ 
erly  and  satisfactorily  operated  by  blind  per¬ 
sons. 

Section  2.  (a)  The  Office  of  Education  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  such  rules  and  regfulations  as  he  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
prescribe,  shall — 

(1)  Make  surveys  of  concession-stand  op¬ 
portunities  for  blind  persons  in  Federal 
and  other  buildings  in  the  United  States ; 

(2)  Make  surveys  throughout  the  United 
States  of  industries  with  a  view  to  ob¬ 
taining  information  that  will  assist  blind 
persons  to  obtain  employment ; 

(3)  Make  available  to  the  public,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  persons  and  organizations  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  for  the  blind,  information 
obtained  as  a  result  of  such  surveys ; 

(4)  Designate  as  provided  in  section  4  of 
this  Act  the  State  commission  for  the 
blind  in  each  State,  or,  in  any  State  in 
which  there  is  no  such  commission,  some 
other  public  agency  to  issue  licenses  to 
blind  persons  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  at  least  twenty-one 
years  of  age  for  the  operating  of  vend¬ 
ing  stands  in  Federal  and  other  build¬ 
ings  in  such  State  for  the  vending  of 
newspapers,  periodicals,  confections, 
tobacco  products,  and  such  other  articles 
as  may  approved  for  each  building  by 
the  custodian  thereof  and  the  State 
licensing  agency ;  and 

(5)  Take  such  other  steps  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  State  licensing  agency  shall,  in 
issuing  each  such  license  for  the  operation  of 
a  vending  stand,  give  preference  to  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  are  in  need  of  employment  and  have 
resided  for  at  least  one  year  in  the  State  in 
which  such  stand  is  to  be  located.  Each  such 
license  shall  be  issued  for  an  indefinite  period 
but  may  be  terminated  by  the  State  licensing 
agency  if  it  is  satisfied  that  the  stand  is  not 
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being  operated  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  such  licensing 
agency.  Elach  such  license  for  the  operation 
of  a  vending  stand  in  a  Federal  building  shall 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
agency  having  charge  of  the  building  in  which 
the  stand  is  located.  Such  licenses  shall  be  is¬ 
sued  only  to  applicants  who  are  blind  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act  but  are  able,  in  spite 
of  such  infirmity,  to  operate  such  stands. 

(c)  The  State  licensing  agency  designated 
by  the  Office  of  Education  is  authorized,  with 
the  approval  of  the  custodian  having  charge 
of  the  building  in  which  the  vending  stand  is 
to  be  located,  to  select  a  location  for  such 
stand  and  the  type  of  stand  to  be  provided. 

Section  3.  (a)  A  State  commission  for  the 
blind  or  other  State  agency  desiring  to  be 
designated  as  the  agency  for  licensing  blind 
persons  for  the  operation  of  vending  stands 
as  provided  in  this  Act  shall,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  governor  of  the  State,  make 
application  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  agree — 

( 1 )  To  co-operate  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  with  the  division  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  of  such  State  in 
training,  placing,  and  supervising  blind 
persons ; 

(2)  To  provide  through  loan,  gift,  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  each  blind  person  licensed  to 
operate  a  stand,  an  adequate  initial  stock 
of  suitable  articles  to  be  vended  there¬ 
from. 

Section  4.  The  Commissioner  is  author¬ 
ized  to  co-operate  with  the  State  boards  for 
rehabilitation  of  handicapped  persons,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  several  States  pursuant  to  the 
Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons 


disabled  in  industry  or  otherwise  and  their  I 
return  to  civil  employment,”  approved  June 
2,  1920,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section  5.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  such  expenditures  out  of 
any  money  appropriated  therefor  (including 
expenditures  for  personal  services  and  rent 
at  the  seat  of  government  and  elsewhere, 
books  of  reference  and  periodicals,  for  print-  : 
ing  and  binding,  and  for  traveling  expenses) 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  in  employing 
such  additional  personnel  as  may  be  neces-  \ 
sary,  give  preference  to  blind  persons  who  are  f 
capable  of  discharging  the  required  duties, 
and  at  least  50  per  centum  of  such  additional 
personnel  shall  be  blind  persons. 

Section  6.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “United  States”  includes  the  [ 
several  States,  Territories,  and  possessions  I 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(b)  The  term  “blind  person”  means  a  per¬ 
son  having  not  more  than  10  per  centum 
visual  acuity  in  the  better  eye  with  correc¬ 
tion.  Such  blindness  shall  be  certified  by  a 
duly  licensed  opthalmologist. 

(c)  The  term  “State”  means  a  State.  Terri-  ' 
tory,  possession,  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  7.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives, 
March  16,  1936. 

Passed  the  Senate,  June  3,  1936. 

Signed  by  the  President,  June  20,  1936. 
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SUMMER  VACATION  CAMPS 


Outdoor  Ine  and  physical  activity  have  long  been  recognized  as  an  important  phase 
of  a  well-rounded  life,  and  this  is  no  less  true  for  the  blind  than  for  the  seeing. 
Various  agencies  for  the  blind,  particularly  those  situated  in  metropolitan  areas,  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  provide  for  such  activities  through  the  medium  of  summer  vacation  camps. 
Some  organizations  have  found  it  most  satisfactory  to  maintain  and  finance  their  own 
camps,  where  only  blind  people  are  accepted.  Others  have  solved  the  problem  by  arranging 
for  their  sightless  clients  to  attend  a  vacation  camp  intended  primarily  for  the  seeing. 

In  view  of  the  variety  of  facilities  and  activities  provided  by  the  various  organizations, 
the  Editors  feel  that  the  accompanying  S)nnposium  on  summer  vacation  camps  may  be  of 
timely  interest. 


CAMP  LANDIS 

We  send  our  blind  people  to  a  camp  built 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  blind  only. 
The  architect’s  plans  and  the  layout  of  the 
grounds  were  made  with  the  view  of  giving 
a  maximum  of  pleasure  and  a  minimum  of 
danger.  Guide  rop>es  are  stretched  through 
the  beautiful  woods  on  two  sides  of  the 
camp  to  the  veranda,  and,  by  their  aid,  even 
fairly  helpless  blind  can  take  walks  unas¬ 
sisted.  The  woods  are  cleared  of  all  under¬ 
growth  and  tree  limbs,  to  provide  safe  walk¬ 
ing  for  the  blind  guests.  Here  they  can  walk 
for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  unaided. 

Camp  Landis  was  built  by  Mr.  Irenee  du 
Pont  and  is  ideally  located  on  a  tract  of  land 
owned  by  him.  It  lies  north  of  the  Kennett 
Pike,  near  Centreville,  Delaware.  The  camp 
opened  July  14,  1930,  and  has  run  for  ap¬ 
proximately  four  months  every  summer 
thereafter,  this  being  our  seventh  season. 

The  two  buildings  which  compose  the 
camp  are  one-story  frame  structures  of  sim¬ 
ple  design.  One  is  a  dormitory  large  enough 
to  accommodate  eighteen  persons,  with 
lounge  and  bath,  and  connected  by  a  covered 
porch  to  the  other  building,  which  consists 
of  a  combined  living-room  and  dining-room 
and  a  kitchen,  the  latter  twenty-five  by  thirty 


feet.  The  buildings  were  designed  by  a  w’ell- 
known  architect,  and  the  dormitory  build¬ 
ing,  with  full-length  windows  and  doors,  ad¬ 
mits  a  maximum  of  light  and  air  and  easy 
egress  in  the  event  of  fire.  It  is  thirty  by 
eighty  feet  with  a  twenty-four-foot  square 
veranda.  In  addition  to  the  sleeping  quarters, 
it  has  a  bathroom  with  showers,  two  private 
bedrooms,  a  combined  living-room  and  din¬ 
ing-room  with  a  fireplace  at  one  end,  and  a 
kitchen. 

The  equipment,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Frigidaire  which  was  donated  by  the  Lions 
Qub  of  Wilmington,  was  furnished  by  the 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind.  There 
are  Simmons  beds  throughout  and  a  large 
electric  stove  in  the  kitchen. 

There  are  no  charges  for  attending  camp. 
A  letter  describing  the  camp  and  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  attend  are  sent  to  every  blind  person 
in  the  state,  except  those  in  institutions. 
With  the  invitation  a  self-addressed  card  is 
enclosed  which  is  to  be  returned  stating 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  attend  camp. 
After  the  cards  have  been  received,  those 
wishing  to  come  are  divided  into  groups  ac¬ 
cording  to  color,  age,  location,  and  other 
matters  to  be  considered.  We  accept  men, 
women,  boys,  girls,  and  negroes.  After  they 
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are  grouped,  they  are  notified  by  letter  of 
the  time  allotted  them.  Since  many  of  them 
live  in  rural  districts  and  remote  from  towns, 
transportation  is  rather  a  difficult  problem. 
Transportation  to  and  from  the  camp  neces¬ 
sitates  a  great  deal  of  planning,  because  the 
outgoing  and  incoming  groups  have  to  be 
timed  so  that  the  schedule  is  not  upset. 
Groups  of  men,  women,  and  children  alter¬ 
nate  every  two  weeks  and  enjoy  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  the  camp.  As  guests  of  the 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  these 
people  are  given  a  two  weeks’  vacation  with 
transportation,  board,  lodging,  and  medical 
services  free  of  charge. 

Camp  opens  May  25  and  closes  September 
27.  The  staff  is  composed  of  a  cook,  her 
husband,  and  a  camp  counselor.  Usually 
guests  stay  two  weeks ;  but  if  there  are  men, 
women,  or  children  in  poor  physical  condi¬ 
tion  whom  we  think  would  benefit  by  a 
longer  stay,  we  arrange  for  them  to  do  so, 
sometimes  for  the  entire  summer.  At  pres¬ 
ent  we  have  two  women,  one  very  young 
and  one  very  old,  both  of  whom  have  re¬ 
cently  undergone  serious  operations,  whom 
we  plan  to  keep  all  summer. 

The  physician  for  the  Shop  visits  the 
camp  daily  and,  aside  from  the  professional 
services  he  renders,  offers  many  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions.  He  is  much  liked  by  all  the  guests, 
and  they  look  forward  to  his  visits. 

The  camp  counselor  who  is  employed 
writes  letters  home  for  the  blind  guests, 
reads  to  them,  takes  them  on  hikes,  and  as¬ 
sists  in  getting  up  entertainments.  The  Lions 
Club  visits  the  camp  weekly,  furnishing  en¬ 
tertainment  and  refreshments.  In  addition, 
a  great  deal  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
public  has  been  manifested,  evidenced  by 
the  large  number  of  visitors  who  come,  some 
to  see  what  the  camp  is  like  and  how  blind 
people  take  to  camp  life,  while  others  furnish 
music,  read,  or  merely  visit  with  the  guests. 
Much  interest  in  the  camp  has  been  shown 
by  people  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and 


inquiries  have  been  received  from  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Visitors  not  only  from 
this  state  but  from  many  states  have  come  to 
inspect  the  camp. 

Each  year  we  have  some  innovation  which 
we  think  may  appeal  to  the  guests,  particu¬ 
larly  the  younger  groups.  One  year  the 
physical  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  visited 
the  camp  regularly  to  conduct  physical  cul¬ 
ture  classes  and  teach  volley  ball  and  other 
games.  Tap  and  folk  dancing  are  taught.  Ij 
Many  of  the  children  have  some  vision  I 
and  do  paper-cutting  and  a  great  deal  of  j 
modeling.  Some  of  the  work  has  been  very  f 
good,  and  prizes  have  been  awarded.  As 
there  are  many  birds  about,  the  children  take  | 
grain  to  feed  them,  as  well  as  the  hen  and  1 
flock  of  chickens  given  to  the  camp.  We  [ 
take  the  children  flowers  so  that  they  may  | 
learn  to  distinguish  them  by  their  texture, 
perfume,  etc.  There  is  much  reading  aloud, 
playing  of  games,  enjoyment  of  music,  with  | 
a  piano,  victrola,  radio,  and  Talking  Book  : 
reproducer  at  the  disposal  of  the  guests.  ; 
Swings,  hammocks,  and  gliders,  also,  are 
placed  about  the  grounds  for  their  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Except  for  the  children,  we  do  not 
attempt  any  systematic  vocational  work. 
There  is  much  entertaining  by  various 
groups  and  individuals.  The  older  people 
enjoy  themselves  by  planning  entertainments 
and  simply  being  together.  Many  of  the 
guests  request  church  services  on  Sunday, 
and  ministers  from  town  go  out  and  conduct 
prayer  services. 

Frequently,  the  evening  meal  takes  the 
form  of  a  picnic  and  is  served  out-of-doors, 
as  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  grown-ups 
as  to  the  children.  The  guests  are  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  many  treats,  particularly  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Ponies  from  nearby  estates  are  sent 
over  for  the  children  to  ride,  there  are  auto¬ 
mobile  rides,  members  of  the  Commission 
and  friends  send  frequent  treats,  furnish 
picnic  suppers,  and  do  much  toward  enliv¬ 
ening  their  stay  at  the  summer  camp. 
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Plenty  of  good  wholesome  food  and  out¬ 
door  life  have  a  marked  effect  on  young  and 
old  alike.  An  effort  is  made  to  plan  menus 
most  beneficial  to  the  guests,  and,  almost 
without  exception,  all  show  improvement 
after  they  have  been  to  camp  a  few  days, 
both  mentally  and  physically.  A  guest  book 
is  kept  for  the  camp  guests,  and,  after  they 
are  there  a  few  days,  each  group  is  “regis¬ 
tered,”  their  name  and  address  taken,  and 
their  remarks  on  the  camp.  Everyone  shows 
his  profound  gratitude  for  this  vacation  in 
these  remarks.  After  “registering,”  they  are 
read  what  the  previous  group  had  to  say 
about  camp,  and  all  consider  this  great  fun. 

For  those  who  come,  camp  is  an  unal¬ 
loyed  pleasure :  they  say  they  live  from  one 
camp  season  to  the  next.  In  saying  good¬ 
bye,  they  always  ask  that  they  be  invited  to 
return  another  year.  Here  they  form  a  happy 
little  community  of  their  own,  where  each 
can  follow  his  particular  bent,  whether  it 
is  tramping  through  the  fields  and  woods  or 
assisting  in  some  simple  duties.  For  those 
unable  to  come  to  camp  for  two  weeks,  ar¬ 
rangements  are  made  for  them  to  spend 
week-ends  there  as  often  as  possible. 

After  the  guests  return  to  their  homes 
they  often  write  articles  for  their  local  pa¬ 
pers,  and  we  receive  many  letters  of  appre¬ 
ciation.  To  the  children  camp  seems  almost 
a  fairyland:  they  explore  the  woods  and 
play  like  normal  children  in  the  open.  Im¬ 
provement  in  the  physical  condition  is  most 
marked  in  this  group.  The  local  newspapers 
and  those  down  the  state  have  evinced  gp'eat 
interest  in  the  camp.  This  interest  has  meant 
much  towards  making  the  camp  a  success. 

The  homes  of  many  of  these  people  have 
been  badly  affected  by  the  present  economic 
condition,  and  last  year  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  camp  seemed  to  supply  a  real  need. 
Old  men  and  women  who  have  never  had 
a  vacation  before  and  who,  otherwise,  would 
not  have  had  the  opportunity  are  pathetic 
in  their  efforts  to  express  their  gratitude  and 


appreciation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  du  Pont  and 
the  Commission  for  making  the  vacation 
possible.  Each  year  they  seem  to  derive  more 
benefit  from  their  cjunp  experience  than  the 
year  previous,  and,  when  sufficient  funds  are 
available  to  expand,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Commission  to  keep  the  guests  for  a  longer 
period.  When  that  time  comes,  we  hope  to 
have  a  place  at  the  shore  where  safe  bathing 
facilities  will  be  provided. 

The  camp  was  started  as  an  experiment 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  of  the  state.  Mrs. 
Irenee  du  Pont,  because  of  her  interest  in 
the  problems  of  the  blind,  wanted  to  provide 
a  place  where  they  might  have  a  vacation 
and  where  jaded  nerves  might  be  refreshed 
and  strengthened.  At  camp  the  change  in 
surroundings  so  necessary  to  all  is  supplied, 
independence  in  getting  about  alone  is  ac¬ 
quired,  and  increased  courage  and  ambition 
gained.  Timid  blind  persons,  possibly  away 
from  home  alone  for  the  first  time  since 
going  into  the  dark,  are  nervous  when  first 
they  arrive  at  camp ;  but  the  stimulus  gained 
by  association  with  those  suffering  from  the 
same  handicap  and  yet  living  bravely,  even 
gaily,  quickly  changes  their  attitude,  and 
some  really  marvelous  results  have  followed. 

From  the  benefits  derived,  both  mental 
and  physical,  we  think  that  Camp  Landis 
has  been  a  most  successful  experiment,  with 
increasing  possibilities  for  the  future.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  many  sighted  people  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  realize  the  handicaps,  the 
problems,  and  hopes  of  our  blind  people. 

Anne  Rowe  Stevens 

THE  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
maintains  a  summer  camp  for  blind  boys 
and  girls  (Camp  Lighthouse)  and  an  adult 
camp  for  men  and  women  (Riverlight).  The 
colored  men,  women,  and  children  are  sent 
to  camps  for  adult  colored  people  or  those 
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for  colored  children  which  are  run  by  other 
organizations,  and  the  Association  bears  the 
expense.  These  camps  are,  as  a  rule,  camps 
for  sighted  people. 

Camp  Lighthouse  is  located  at  Waretown, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  Jersey  coast  near  Bame- 
gat.  The  children  sleep  in  modern  screened 
cabins.  There  is  a  large  recreation  hall  with 
a  huge  fireplace,  a  dining-hall,  and  quarters 
for  the  cooks,  the  camp  nurse,  and  the  direc¬ 
tor.  The  lavatories  are  all  equipped  with 
modern  plumbing,  including  showers.  Swim¬ 
ming  accommodations  are  excellent,  al¬ 
though  confined  to  a  large  area  enclosed  with 
a  rope  or  a  wire  barrier.  The  staff  includes 
a  director,  camp  nurse,  two  cooks,  a  handy¬ 
man,  two  dishwashers,  and  usually  about 
ten  counselors. 

This  year  camp  opens  on  July  i  and  will 
run  five  weeks  for  the  girls.  On  August  4 
the  girls  leave,  and  the  boys  move  in  for  a 
five-week  period,  the  camp  closing  on  Sep¬ 
tember  8.  All  of  the  girls  stay  for  the  entire 
July  camp  period,  and  all  the  boys  likewise 
remain  throughout  their  entire  period. 

At  Camp  Lighthouse  the  activities  include 
the  following:  swimming,  diving,  life-sav- 
ing,  gymnastics  including  wrestling  and  box¬ 
ing,  first-aid,  boating,  baseball,  nature  study, 
camp  craft,  dramatics,  group-singing,  or¬ 
chestra,  dancing,  handcrafts,  and  educational 
activities  including  braille  reading  and  a  few 
academic  subjects. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  contribution 
Camp  Lighthouse  makes  to  our  boys  and 
girls  is  that  it  provides  them  with  an  enjoy¬ 
able  vacation,  with  everything  that  vacation 
means  to  most  of  us.  If  it  were  not  for  our 
camp,  none  of  these  children  would  spend 
any  time  out  of  the  city  during  the  hot  sum¬ 
mer  months.  In  addition,  the  same  benefits 
which  sighted  boys  and  girls  derive  from  a 
good  private  camp  are  also  possible  at  Camp 
Lighthouse.  Included  in  these  are  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  the  physical  body  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  character  through  interesting  activi¬ 


ties,  intelligent  supervision,  and  disciplme.  i 
An  interesting  by-product  has  been  a  notice- 
able  improvement  in  the  vision  of  some  of 
our  children  who  have  spent  a  summer  at  1 
the  camp.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  health-  I 
ful  living  conditions,  plenty  of  rest,  good 
food,  and  sunshine.  j 

Riverlight,  for  blind  men  and  women,  is  f 
located  at  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson.  This 
year  we  plan  to  have  six  camp  periods,  three 
for  men  and  three  for  women.  Each  period 
will  be  of  two  weeks’  duration.  No  charge 
is  made  for  attendance.  It  is  financed  en¬ 
tirely  by  voluntary  contributions.  Attendance  =' 
is  limited  to  a  two  weeks’  period  unless  there 
is  some  good  reason  why  a  guest  should  re¬ 
main  longer.  * 

The  equipment  includes  two  main  build¬ 
ings,  one  of  which  is  a  dormitory  of  one-  - 
story  construction  with  modern  washrooms 
and  toilet  facilities,  including  showers.  It  is 
comfortably  furnished  with  beds,  dressers,  i 
and  chairs.  The  main  building  includes  a  re¬ 
ception  and  a  recreation  room,  a  dining-hall, 
a  special  dining-room  for  the  staff,  and  * 
rooms  for  lodging  on  the  upper  floors.  The 
grounds  are  spacious,  and  although  there  are  I 
no  swimming  facilities,  the  adult  blind  do 
not  require  them  as  much  as  the  children,  j 
The  staff  includes  a  matron  with  three  or  * 
four  women  assistants,  cooks,  a  recreation  I 
director,  and  guides. 

The  activities  at  Riverlight  are  less  strenu¬ 
ous  than  at  Camp  Lighthouse.  Here  many  of 
the  blind  are  elderly  and  enjoy  most  sitting 
around  in  easy  chairs  talking.  However,  they 
do  play  checkers,  chess,  horseshoes,  and 
other  g^mes.  Some  handcrafts  are  taught 
also.  The  guests,  under  the  guidance  of  ex¬ 
perienced  guides,  are  allowed  to  visit  the 
village  of  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  they  wish. 

The  most  important  contribution  which 
this  rest-home  makes  to  the  blind  people  is 
that  it  provides  a  summer  vacation  which 
they  would  otherwise  not  get.  It  breaks  the 
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ij  monotony  of  their  existence,  provides  new 
f  social  contacts,  and  improves  their  health 
and  mental  condition  by  providing  rest,  com¬ 
fort,  sunshine,  and  good  food. 

I  Edward  M.  Dowling 

CAMP  HAPPINESS 

The  New  Jersey  Blind  Men’s  Club  main¬ 
tains  a  vacation  cottage  for  blind  persons. 
Camp  Happiness,  which  is  located  in  Leo¬ 
nardo,  Monmouth  County,  on  the  Sandy 
Hook  Bay  waterfront.  It  is  a  seventeen- 
■  room  house,  well  furnished,  and  equipped  to 
accommodate  twenty-five  blind  men  at  one 
time.  The  staff  for  running  the  house  con¬ 
sists  of  a  housekeeper,  a  cook,  and  another 
person  to  wait  on  the  table  and  do  other 
household  tasks. 

t  The  cottage  is  maintained  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  vacations  for  blind  men;  the 
minimum  age  is  sixteen  years,  and  no  col- 
i  ored  people  are  accepted.  There  is  no  charge 
for  attending  Camp  Happiness,  but  guests 
may  make  a  donation  if  they  wish.  The  camp 
is  financed  with  funds  raised  by  the  Club 
1  through  entertainments  given  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  and  through  donations 
from  interested  persons. 

The  camp  is  open  each  summer  from  the 
last  Saturday  in  June  through  Labor  Day. 

1  Each  guest  is  given  two  weeks’  vacation; 

I  active  Club  members  may  be  given  an  extra 
week,  providing  there  are  vacancies  and  no 
one  else  is  thereby  deprived  of  a  vacation. 
Non-members  may  remain  over  two  weeks, 
if  there  is  room,  but  after  the  two  free  weeks 
f  a  charge  of  ten  dollars  per  week  is  made. 

There  is  very  little  extra  time  given  any 
;  persons  at  the  cottage,  because  there  are  al- 
i  ways  more  than  enough  vacation  requests  to 
j  fill  up  the  place  for  the  entire  season.  Last 
:  summer  the  cottage  was  filled  for  the  entire 
season,  and  a  number  of  men  had  to  be  re- 
1  fused  bookings  because  there  was  no  room 
i  to  accommodate  them. 


The  activities  at  Camp  Happiness  are 
those  normally  found  at  a  seashore  resort: 
swimming,  boating,  fishing,  hiking,  dancing, 
etc.  There  is  no  particular  daily  routine ;  the 
guests  do  what  they  please,  but  there  is  al¬ 
ways  plenty  to  do  although  no  vocational  or 
special  instruction  is  given. 

The  New  Jersey  Blind  Men’s  Qub  feels 
that  Camp  Happiness  offers  a  number  of 
valuable  contributions  towards  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  blind  individuals.  Of  particular 
importance  are  its  benefits  to  newly  blinded 
persons.  It  gives  inspiration  and  new  hope 
to  such  persons  through  contacts  with  other 
blind  persons  who  have  been  successful  in 
the  business  and  social  world;  it  lifts  these 
discouraged  persons  out  of  their  despond¬ 
ency  by  showing  that  many  pleasures  and 
duties  of  life  are  still  possible.  Camp  Hap¬ 
piness  is  of  benefit  to  all  blind  men,  because 
it  gives  them  an  opportunity  for  a  change 
of  environment  and  routine  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  two  weeks  to  live  a  normal  and 
carefree  life  and  to  forget  their  blindness. 
Ambition  is  often  stimulated,  resulting  in 
many  persons  successfully  going  into  busi¬ 
ness  and  becoming  self-supporting.  These 
vacations  are,  of  course,  beneficial  from  the 
viewpoint  of  health  and  mental  well-being. 
There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  new  con¬ 
tacts  and  friendships  with  sighted  as  well  as 
blind  persons. 

William  J.  Adickes 

VACATION  CAMP  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind  maintains  a  camp  at  Rye,  New  York. 
It  is  situated  on  the  old  Huyler  Estate  and 
covers  two  acres  of  beautiful  grounds. 
Throughout  the  season  about  three  hundred 
blind  people  are  accommodated  in  groups  of 
between  fifty-five  and  sixty.  This  year  we 
expect  to  have  five  groups,  each  for  a  two 
and  one-half  week  stay.  The  length  of  the 
period  each  group  remains  varies  between 
two  and  three  weeks. 
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The  staff  consists  of  a  matron,  two  assist¬ 
ants,  and  as  many  guides  as  are  necessary 
to  each  group,  in  addition  to  the  menial  help. 
The  camp  is  non-sectarian,  and  we  accept 
all  those  needy  who  are  over  sixteen  years 
of  age,  except  negroes. 

There  is  absolutely  no  charge  to  the 
guests.  The  camp  is  financed  by  our  or¬ 
ganization,  which  is  entirely  self-supporting 
through  subscription  of  membership,  dona¬ 
tions,  various  functions  conducted  by  inter¬ 
ested  people  to  raise  funds,  and  one  large 
benefit  affair  given  each  year  by  the  organ¬ 
ization.  The  camp  is  usually  open  about 
three  and  one-half  months. 

Picnics,  hikes,  and  bathing  (always  with 
guides)  are  the  main  activities.  Concerts, 
games,  and  dramatics  are  also  arranged  for 
each  group. 

Our  camp  offers  a  real  vacation  to  these 
sightless  guests,  giving  them  renewed 
strength  and  hope  to  carry  on. 

Alma  T.  Seixas 

DETROIT  LIONS  CLUB  CAMP— 1935 

Last  year,  through  the  fine  efforts  of  the 
Uptown,  Northwest,  and  Downtown  Lions 
Clubs,  forty-six  boys  and  girls  enjoyed  sev¬ 
eral  days  in  the  Salvation  Army  Fresh  Air 
Camp  at  Lakeville.  Thirty  of  this  number 
had  no  sight,  and  most  of  the  others  had 
very  defective  vision.  Several  attend  the 
braille  classes  of  the  Detroit  schools,  and  the 
others  go  to  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Lansing. 

The  first  group  of  ten  were  children  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  eight  and  thirteen.  They 
left  for  the  camp  on  July  5,  some  of  the 
Lions  taking  them  in  their  cars.  This  was  a 
husky  crowd  as  there  was  not  a  single  sick 
one  during  the  entire  period.  Before  going 
home  they  were  asked  to  tell  what  they  had 
enjoyed  the  most,  and,  without  exception, 
they  named  the  lake.  They  all  wanted  to  try 
to  swim,  and,  where  there  had  been  a  little 


fear,  it  left  in  a  few  days.  The  rowboat  rides 
were  fun,  too.  One  afternoon  the  children  I 
had  their  field  games,  such  as  three-legged 
and  wheelbarrow  races,  and  a  relay.  Some 
time  was  spent  another  day  in  a  treasure 
hunt.  Braille  notes  were  tacked  up  in  fa¬ 
miliar  spots,  each  one  directing  to  the  next  1 
according  to  number.  The  last,  of  course,  | 
led  to  the  treasures.  In  each  ten-day  period  [ 
of  the  camp,  one  evening  is  given  to  dress¬ 
ing  in  costume.  One  of  the  “Lion  cubs” 
said  she  wanted  to  dress  as  a  queen ;  so  this 
started  the  plan  for  the  group,  and  there 
was  also  a  king,  a  herald,  a  train-bearer  for 
the  queen,  a  king’s  jester,  and  two  prin¬ 
cesses.  Another  girl  in  the  group  had  an  in¬ 
dependent  idea  and  was  “Aunt  Jemima.” 
Prizes  were  given  by  the  camp  recreation 
workers,  and  a  princess  received  the  prize 
awarded  for  the  prettiest  costume. 

July  15  the  little  folks  went  home,  and 
seventeen  high  school  and  college  girls  took 
possession  of  the  cottage  which  had  been 
assigned  the  Lions  groups.  Two  committees 
were  appointed  at  once — one  to  plan  the 
recreation  with  the  sponsor  and  the  other  to 
be  responsible  for  auditorium  programs. 

The  girls  volunteered  to  have  three  of 
their  number  help  with  the  dishes  every  day 
and  fitted  into  the  camp  life  in  several  such 
helpful  ways.  A  Talking  Book  had  been 
brought  to  camp,  and  this  gave  pleasure  to 
a  good  many  on  the  grounds.  Of  course, 
some  of  the  girls  could  not  be  disturbed 
when  a  Detroit  Tiger  ball  game  was  being 
broadcasted.  There  were  two  evening  parties 
for  other  special  events.  One  was  a  marsh¬ 
mallow  roast  in  a  log  cabin,  where  a  large 
fireplace  makes  it  cozy.  Sixteen  young  people 
helping  in  the  camp  were  invited.  A  night 
or  two  before  going  home  the  girls  asked 
Mrs.  Bennett,  the  Camp  Mother,  and  a  few 
others  of  the  staff  to  join  them  in  some 
games  and  a  “feed.” 

The  girls  left,  and  nineteen  older  boys 
took  their  places  July  25.  This  group  had 
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their  own  committees,  too,  and  started  in 
at  once  planning  special  things  to  do.  There 
were  only  a  few  hours  each  afternoon  when 
the  camp  program  did  not  have  activities  to 
offer  which  the  Lions  groups  could  enjoy.  Of 
course,  some  time  was  given  for  rowing. 
The  races  on  the  beach  one  day  afforded  a 
good  deal  of  interest.  Two  long  hikes  were 
taken  around  the  lake,  one  ending  in  an  extra 
swim.  Evenings,  after  the  camp  programs, 
the  boys  got  together  for  a  game  or  two 
and  a  checking  up  of  the  day.  It  was  the 
time,  too,  for  the  recreation  and  program 
committees  to  make  announcements.  The 
evening  entertainments,  whether  on  the 
beach  or  in  the  auditorium,  did  not  seem 
to  be  complete  without  the  two  boys  who 
played  accordions  and  the  one  who  played 
the  piano.  These  three  were  very  popular 
and  were  asked  repeatedly  to  entertain  the 
young  people  on  the  camp  staff.  This  third 
group  left  camp  August  3,  closing  the  fifth 
and  longest  outing  the  Qubs  have  sponsored. 

There  are  always  over  two  hundred  on 
the  Salvation  Army  Camp  grounds,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  the  Lions  send  take  their 
places  with  such  fine  co-operation  that  they 
are  a  real  inspiration  to  all  the  rest.  They 
are  not  dubbed  “the  blind  group”  any  more 
but  “the  Lions.”  After  a  day  in  camp  the 
group  scatters  with  the  sighted  boys  and 
girls,  and,  when  there  are  hikes  for  every¬ 
body,  there  are  often  two  guides  ready  for 
one  Lion.  Because  these  children  go  to  school 
together,  they  are  better  prepared  to  give 
programs  than  the  others,  and  the  Lions’ 
nights  in  the  camp  auditorium  are  looked 
forward  to  with  very  much  interest.  This 
year  the  two  older  groups  entertained  the 
night  that  sever. il  from  the  Clubs  were  there. 
Naturally,  the  girls  spent  most  of  the  after¬ 
noon  before  the  performance  primping,  but 
it  was  a  hardship  for  the  boys  to  “clean  up” 
a  half-hour  before  their  program. 

The  boys  were  asked  one  day  which  they 
thought  would  be  better,  a  cottage  by  a  lake 


independent  of  an  established  camp  or  a  lo¬ 
cation  such  as  the  Salvation  Army  Camp. 
Practically  all  the  arguments  were  for  the 
plan  which  has  been  followed.  The  need 
was  felt  for  mingling  with  strangers,  and 
even  the  lack  of  conveniences  and  the  rather 
difficult  grounds  to  get  about  were  consid¬ 
ered  helpful  for  training. 

The  spirit  of  the  camp  was  always  most 
harmonious.  Everything  possible  was  done 
by  the  leaders  to  help  the  groups  have  a 
happy  time.  This  was  not  only  deeply  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  boys  and  girls  and  their 
counselors  but  by  the  Lions  who  visited. 

Florence  R.  Shields 

MONTEBELLO  CAMP 

This  camp  for  blind  women  and  children 
is  situated  on  the  grounds  of  The  Blind 
Players  Club,  Suffern,  New  York,  in  the 
Ramapo  Hills.  The  camp  is  open  from  July 
I  to  September  4,  and  about  sixteen  girls 
can  be  accommodated  at  one  time.  The  girls 
usually  stay  for  a  two  weeks’  period,  al¬ 
though  the  time  is  occasionally  extended  at 
the  discretion  of  the  counselor.  The  camp  is 
supported  by  appeals,  dramatic  perform¬ 
ances,  and  sales.  The  girls  are  allowed  to  go 
free  of  charge  for  two  weeks,  if  they  are 
unable  to  pay. 

Among  the  camp  activities  are  nature 
study,  swimming,  hiking,  first-aid,  athletics, 
craftwork,  music,  and  social  evenings. 

The  watch-word  of  The  Blind  Players 
Club,  which  was  organized  and  promoted 
through  many  years  by  the  devoted  efforts 
of  Miss  H.  Beatrix  Griswold,  is  Non  Sibi 
Sed  Omnibus — freely  translated — “Not  for 
one’s  self,  but  for ’all.”  In  the  effort  of  the 
Club  to  give  service  to  other  blind  women 
and  children.  Team  Play  Lodge  is  kept  open 
throughout  the  entire  year  for  those  who  are 
recuperating  from  operations  or  are  in  poor 
health  and  need  the  cheer  of  home  surround¬ 
ings.  But  the  most  important  service  of  the 
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Club  is  the  maintenance  of  Montebello 
Camp.  Shaded  by  immense  maple,  pine,  and 
fir  trees,  the  Mahway  River  on  one  side  of 
the  camp  and  a  mountain  brook  running 
through  the  swimming  pool  on  the  other,  it 
is  an  ideal  haven  for  children. 

Katherine  Donnelly,  the  head  counselor 
who  is  blind,  musical,  and  devoted  to  chil¬ 
dren,  with  her  three  sighted  assistants,  all 
of  whom  are  in  close  touch  with  the  adult 
club,  give  a  homelike  atmosphere  unrivalled 
in  its  effect  upon  children  and  in  the  cheer¬ 
ing  influence  upon  older  guests.  The  associ¬ 
ation  of  the  children  in  the  camp  with  the 
older  members  in  the  clubhouse  has  proved 
to  be  a  great  success  and  beneficial  in  many 
ways. 

Evalyn  M.  Griswold 

HUNTINGTON  CAMP 

The  summer  camp  maintained  by  the  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Blind  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities  is  located  on  North 
Woodhull  Street  at  Huntington,  Long 
Island.  The  camp  is  maintained  for  blind 
women,  partially  sighted  children,  and  crip>- 
pled  men  and  women.  The  camp  is  open  for 
ten  weeks,  and  camp  periods  last  two  weeks. 
Frequently,  where  there  is  a  special  need  be¬ 
cause  of  malnutrition,  poor  home  conditions, 
etc.,  a  camper  may  be  kept  for  more  than 
one  camp  period.  There  is  no  charge  made 
at  any  time  for  board,  and  the  camp  is  main¬ 
tained  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 
There  are  usually  around  two  hundred 
women  accommodated  during  the  summer. 

The  camp  buildings  consist  of  a  personnel 
house  in  which  there  is  room  for  six  women 
besides  the  staff  workers;  the  building  in 
which  we  have  the  dormitories,  kitchen,  and 
dining-room ;  and  a  recreation  hall  in  which 
the  campers  have  their  recreation  on  rainy 
days  and  where  the  arts  and  crafts  teacher 
holds  her  classes.  The  staff  consists  of  a 
director,  a  graduate  nurse  who  acts  as  a 
counselor,  one  counselor  who  is  experienced 


in  teaching  arts  and  crafts,  a  caretaker  who 
also  acts  as  a  counselor  when  necessary,  and  : 
an  assistant. 

A  definite  program  is  planned  for  the 
campers  each  day.  They  are  taught  arts  and 
crafts  during  part  of  each  day,  and  there  is 
time  for  games,  hiking,  swimming,  and  pic¬ 
nic  suppers  in  the  woods. 

We  feel  that  our  camp  does  make  a  def¬ 
inite  contribution  toward  the  rehabilitation 
of  blind  individuals.  Many  of  our  people 
have  no  opportunities  for  any  activities  out¬ 
side  their  home  except  what  our  summer  I 
camp  offers.  Here  they  have  the  opportunity 
to  mingle  with  other  people  and  to  adjust  to 
a  new  environment,  and  in  many  cases  they 
develop  a  good  deal  of  self-confidence  which 
they  have  failed  to  get  at  home. 

Esther  Elkins  Richmond 

HIGHBROOK  LODGE 

The  concentration  of  population  in  cities 
has  been  increasing  steadily  during  the  past 
half  century.  In  1884,  30  per  cent  of  the 
people  lived  in  the  cities  and  large  towns, 
and  by  1934  the  percentage  had  risen  to  be¬ 
tween  50  and  60  per  cent.  In  consequence 
of  this  crowding  together,  the  delights  of 
country  life  are  unknown  to  the  city-bom 
and  all  but  forgotten  by  those  who  started 
life  in  the  open  but  moved  early  to  the  cen¬ 
tres  of  population. 

The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind, 
through  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence,  has 
searched  constantly  for  the  best  ways  of 
helping  handicapped  people  to  happy,  normal 
living.  It  has  found  that  suitable  diversion 
often  amounts  to  re-creation;  it  refreshes 
the  flagging  spirits,  increases  the  courage  so 
much  needed  to  carry  on  in  the  dark,  and 
restores  the  zest  in  life  which  may  have 
been  completely  lost.  One  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  means  of  recapturing  joys  which 
blinded  persons  supposed  gone  forever  has 
proved  to  be  a  vacation  in  the  country. 
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During  the  summer  of  1927,  an  experi¬ 
mental  camp  was  conducted  in  temporary 
quarters;  but  so  marked  were  the  results, 
that  the  following  spring  three  good  friends 
of  the  Society  purchased  Highbrook  Lodge 
as  a  permanent  vacation  camp.  Two  years 
later  another  friend  gave  the  money  to  build 
a  recreation  hall,  with  a  good  floor  for  danc¬ 
ing,  and  a  stage  for  dramatics. 

The  grounds  consist  of  twenty-three  acres 
of  hills  and  deep  woods,  crossed  by  a  stream 
(which  suggested  the  name  of  Highbrook). 
The  main  building  is  a  charming  old  house : 
there  is  the  living-room,  thirty  feet  long, 
with  its  wide  fireplace ;  a  dining-room  seating 
thirty-five  people;  and  a  first  floor  dormi¬ 
tory  accommodating  ten  people.  The  house 
has  two  large  bathrooms,  electric  lights,  and 
plenty  of  water  which  is  supplied  by  an 
electric  pump  from  a  deep  well.  Two  nearby 
cottages  contain  eight  beds  each  and  are 
easily  located  by  boardwalks  and  guiding 
wires  which  reach  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  grounds.  The  so-called  “sunporch,”  half¬ 
way  down  the  hill  toward  the  brook,  is  a 
platform  thirty-five  feet  long  connected  with 
a  covered  shed  in  which  the  cots  for  sun¬ 
bathing  are  kept.  Curtains  around  the  plat¬ 
form  insure  privacy,  and  the  chance  to  bask 
in  the  sunshine  is  counted  one  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  camp  periods.  Down  by  the 
brook  are  several  substantial  picnic  tables, 
as  well  as  facilities  for  outdoor  cooking,  so 
that  each  group  has  at  least  one  picnic  during 
the  week’s  stay.  In  the  rear  of  the  main 
house,  on  a  fine  lawn,  is  an  outdoor  living- 
room  well-shaded  by  large  maple  trees.  Here 
are  placed  lawn  swings,  steamer  and  other 
comfortable  chairs,  and  two  teeter-boards, 
which  furnish  amusement  for  the  more  ad¬ 
venturous  spirits. 

The  main  house  was  completely  furnished 
by  volunteers  connected  with  the  Society. 
All  articles  were  new  and  were  selected  with 
an  eye  to  suitability.  Excellent  pianos  and 
victrolas  were  provided  for  the  recreation 


hall  and  the  living-room,  and  a  radio  has 
also  been  installed  in  the  latter.  In  short, 
everything  has  been  provided  which  could 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  blind 
guests.  Volunteers  transport  the  “campers” 
and  their  luggage,  and  the  thirty-mile  drive 
is  no  small  part  of  the  pleasure  of  the  week. 

The  camp  staff  consists  of  the  director, 
who  is  a  domestic  science  teacher  through 
the  school  year,  the  cook,  and  two  high 
school  girls  who  assist  with  the  work.  More¬ 
over,  the  “campers”  themselves  are  glad  to 
help  in  every  possible  way.  They  make  their 
own  beds  and  wash  and  wipe  all  their  dishes 
after  the  clearing-up  process  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  sighted  staff.  They  shell  peas, 
prepare  string  beans,  and  those  with  a  little 
sight  pick  berries  and  other  fruit  and  help 
keep  the  grounds  in  perfect  order.  Their  in¬ 
terest  in  the  camp  is  keen,  and  their  co¬ 
operation  has  proved  of  value  in  every  way. 

The  guests,  who  are  selected  with  care  in 
order  that  the  groups  will  be  harmonious, 
pay  a  dollar  a  week,  although  the  Society 
does  not  allow  the  lack  of  this  small  amount 
to  keep  anyone  at  home.  High  school  bands 
from  nearby  towns  give  concerts  for  the 
blind  guests;  entertainers  often  come  out 
from  the  city;  and  various  churches — Prot¬ 
estant  and  Catholic — send  cars  Sunday 
morning  to  take  all  who  wish  to  go  to  the 
services.  In  addition,  the  groups  provide 
amusements  for  themselves.  A  mock  trial 
was  put  on  by  one  group  and  a  sham  wed¬ 
ding  by  another — anything  to  create  laugh¬ 
ter.  One  group  of  elderly  men,  who  like  to 
go  to  camp  together,  contains  a  number  of 
Welshmen,  all  good  singers,  and  they  need 
no  outside  entertainment. 

Elach  summer  accumulates  many  examples 
of  the  value  of  the  experience.  One  man  was 
blinded  in  mid-career  and  could  not  believe 
that  life  held  anything  but  tragedy  for  him. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  he  said  to  the  camp 
director  as  he  left,  “Well,  now  I  can  see 
that  it  need  not  be  so  terrible  to  be  blind.” 
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He  had  mastered  braille  before  going  to 
camp,  and  as  he  was  a  fine  bridge  player, 
he  quickly  learned  to  play  with  the  marked 
cards.  He  had  greatly  enjoyed  dancing  and 
hiking  and  the  companionship  of  men  his 
own  age  who  were  living  cheerfully  in  the 
dark.  Another  case  is  that  of  a  girl  of 
twenty- four  who  had  done  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  since  she  became  blind  two  years  previ¬ 
ously.  Her  family  lacked  understanding  and 
took  the  attitude  that  nothing  should  be 
asked  or  expected  of  her.  They  visited  her 
at  camp  and  were  astonished  to  find  one 
blind  girl  playing  the  piano  while  several 
others  danced ;  they  stood  a  long  time  watch¬ 
ing  a  game  of  dominoes ;  and  they  followed 
the  guiding  wires  up  to  the  deep  woods, 
where  two  girls  were  sitting  on  benches 
listening  to  the  birds  and  to  the  wind  in  the 
trees.  A  month  after  this  girl  returned  home, 
the  physician  who  had  taken  care  of  her  and 
had  operated  on  her  eyes,  hoping  to  retain 
some  vision,  called  up  the  office  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  saying  that  he  must  express  his  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  very  marked  improvement  in  his 
patient.  Her  entire  mental  attitude  has  been 
changed  ever  since  her  first  camp  experience. 

Standards  of  personal  cleanliness,  of 
dress,  of  housekeeping,  of  preparation  of 
food  are  all  raised,  because  much  stress  is 
laid  on  everything  which  may  contribute  to 
better  living.  There  is  also  time,  in  the  close 
association  of  a  whole  week,  for  conferences 
on  the  domestic  and  other  problems  which 
burden  blind  and  sighted  alike.  Another 
added  value  is  the  opportunity  afforded  the 
regular  worker  from  the  Society  who  is  at 
camp 'most  of  the  time  and  gets  to  know 
the  people  she  serves  in  a  more  intimate 


way  than  is  possible  in  the  hurry  of  city  I 
life. 

Every  beauty  of  the  camp  is  known  to  the  ^ 
blind  guests,  and  one  recompense  for  much 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  staff  is  the 
pride  of  the  blind  people  in  showing  the 
camp  to  their  visitors,  families,  or  friends. 

To  ease  for  a  time  the  strain  of  living,  to 
displace  sorrow  with  laughter,  to  improve 
the  general  health,  to  offer  understanding, 
not  pity,  are  the  objectives  back  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  work  at  Highbrook  Lodge.  j 

Eva  B.  Palmek  f 

WESTMINISTER  CAMP 

The  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind 
sends  any  blind  people  who  wish  to  go  to 
Westminister  Camp  for  a  week  or  two.  This 
camp  is  located  on  Lake  Erie  and  is  supported  i 
by  Westminister  Church  in  Buffalo. 

The  camp  directors  allow  us  the  use  of 
one  of  the  cottages  for  a  two-week  period, 
which  they  designate.  This  cottage  will  hold 
about  six  or  seven  people,  and  usually  a  group 
of  young  men  are  sent.  They  pay  the  same 
board  of  seven  dollars  a  week  which  the 
settlement  people  pay.  The  group  which  we 
send  always  includes  sufficient  guide  service, 
so  that  there  is  no  responsibility  of  that  kind 
resting  on  the  directors. 

The  Lions  Club  members  take  the  blind 
people  from  the  Association  out  to  the  camp 
and  bring  them  home  at  the  end  of  the 
vacation  period. 

This  annual  visit  of  the  blind  people  is 
looked  forward  to  by  all  of  the  settlement 
visitors,  and  has  a  splendid  effect  upon  the 
whole  group. 

Edna  Stainton 
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THE  SUCCESSFUL  BLIND  CHOIR  DIRECTOR* 


By  George  D.  Krauer 


The  title  of  this  brief  discourse  is  a  goal 
which  has  been  attained  by  not  a  few 
blind  musicians  with  the  proper  equipment. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  set  down, 
in  order,  the  various  qualities  necessary  for 
success  in  this  work.  I  dislike  writing  in  the 
first  person  and  will  refrain  from  so  doing 
except  to  say,  at  the  outset,  that  the  thoughts 
herein  set  down  are  those  which  have  been 
tried  and  found  helpful  during  the  last  eight¬ 
een  years  since  my  leaving  school,  during 
most  of  which  time  I  have  been  active  as 
church  organist  and  choirmaster. 

There  are  four  requirements  to  be  noted. 
In  their  order  they  are :  Good  musical  equip¬ 
ment  ;  a  knowledge  of  your  church’s  history, 
local  and  general ;  the  ability  to  get  along  with 
all  men  under  all  conditions ;  and  lastly,  and 
by  all  means  most  important,  a  deep  sense 
of  the  spiritual. 

Regarding  equipment,  it  is  imperative  that 
an  organist  have  a  large  enough  repertoire 
from  which  he  may  draw  appropriate  music 
for  all  occasions.  This  requisite,  of  course, 
varies  in  different  churches  and  is  especially 
true  among  Protestant  churches  where  eve¬ 
ning  services  are  regularly  held.  In  many  of 
these  churches  the  evening  services  are  fea¬ 
tured  by  visits  of  benevolent  and  fraternal 
organizations.  For  such  services,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  demand  for  something  out  of  the 
ordinary.  For  instance,  some  one  who  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  wonderful  soloist  by  his  or  her 
Lodge  members  may  wish  to  sing  an  appro¬ 
priate  solo  at  the  service,  and  you  may  be 

*  Reprinted  from  The  Campus  News  by  courtesy 
of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind. 


notified  of  this  barely  twenty-four  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  service  time.  You  will  usually  find 
that  such  numbers  are  of  the  more  familiar 
type  or,  as  we  sometimes  call  them,  standard 
numbers.  They  may  range  from  the  lofty 
heights  of  “I  Know  That  My  Redeemer 
Liveth,”  from  the  Handel  Messiah,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  “Songs  My  Mother  Taught  Me” 
or  Delriego’s  “Homing,”  on  the  other.  An 
evening  service  in  many  Protestant  churches 
is  a  very  flexible  service.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
organist’s  privilege  to  decree  what  is  or  what 
is  not  to  be  used  in  a  service,  but  tact  is  a 
necessary  thing  in  such  a  case ;  and  we  shall 
discuss  tact  later.  One  might  even  protest 
that  short  warnings  regarding  additions  to  a 
service  progjram  were  not  fair  to  a  blind  or¬ 
ganist,  since  he  has  to  prepare  his  new  music 
in  a  very  laborious  way  before  committing  it 
to  memory.  Such  a  protest  might  be  made, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  every 
blind  organist  who  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
throng  and  press,  there  are  a  hundred,  yea  a 
thousand,  sighted  ones  who  can.  After  all  is 
said  and  done,  this  world  is  a  gigantic  contest 
from  start  to  finish,  and  the  sooner  we  blind 
people  learn  this  and  accept  it  as  a  fact,  the 
better  off  we  shall  all  be. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  why  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  the  knowledge  of  church  history, 
local  and  general.  It  would  surprise  you  to 
see  the  vast  amount  of  church  people  who  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  glorious  history 
of  their  respective  churches.  Such  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  organist  puts  him  in  the 
class  of  the  better-informed  members,  some¬ 
thing  always  to  be  desired.  Then  there  is  this 
angle,  namely,  that  an  org^anist  is  at  a  loss  in 
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planning  hymns  and  suitable  choir  music  if 
he  is  not  entirely  familiar  with  the  particular 
theological  trends  down  through  the  history 
of  his  particular  church.  A  music  director  or 
organist  is  looked  up  to  by  the  people  of  his 
church  as  one  who  is  well  informed  on  all 
church  matters.  To  justify  this  belief  is  to 
strengthen  one’s  position  as  a  leader  in  that 
particular  church  society. 

Now,  as  regards  the  necessity  of  an  or¬ 
ganist  to  get  along  with  all  or  a  majority  of 
people  in  his  church  peaceably,  much  can  be 
said.  Right  is  right  and  wrong  is  wrong,  and 
try  as  we  may  we  cannot  change  these  two 
opposites ;  but  we  often  find  people  who  just 
have  to  tell  the  truth  about  everything  and 
everybody  in  the  most  unpolished  manner,  if 
that  term  is  permissible.  An  organist  has  to 
listen  almost  constantly  to  criticism  of  music 
from  those  who  know  little  or  nothing  about 
it.  Not  only  must  he  listen  to  such  criticism, 
but  he  must  be  able  to  take  it  with  a  smile  and 
go  on  doing  what  he  is  doing  until  he  finally 
triumphs  and  wins  some  of  his  critics  over 
by  pure  and  unadulterated  proof  that  his  way 
is  the  right  way.  All  the  argument  in  the 
world  will  not  convince  some  folks ;  however, 
some  can  be  won  over  when  results  are 
shown. 

Then  there  is  another  matter  which  bears 
mentioning.  It  is  no  doubt  evident  to  all  of 
us  that  a  young  blind  organist  will  have  for 
his  first  church  one  of  the  smaller  rather  than 
one  of  the  larger  churches.  This  makes  it 
necessary  for  an  organist,  in  order  to  help 
out,  to  take  on  various  musical  jobs  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  choir  loft.  As  an  instance, 
may  I  state  that  in  the  last  three  years  I  have 
personally  coached  and  planned  two  minstrel 
shows.  It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  sacred 
music  to  comedy  songs  and  popular  dance 
tunes.  There  are  those  who  would  tell  us  that 
we  cannot  serve  two  masters,  that  we  must 
be  classical  musicians  or  jazz  artists.  Maybe 
they  are  right ;  perhaps  a  musician  loses  some 
of  his  virtuosity  by  indulging  periodically  in 


a  little  popular  idiom.  But  what  is  a  little 
virtuosity  compared  to  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  practical  service?  Many  of  these  enter¬ 
tainments  which  are  given  by  young  people  in 
churches  are  not  big  money  makers,  but  they 
demand  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  putting  on  such  entertainments.  The 
fact  that  they  are  doing  something  collec¬ 
tively  is  often  far  more  profitable  than  the 
money  returns  would  lead  one  to  believe. 
While  all  this  is  going  on,  the  organist,  the 
leader  of  music  in  the  church,  is  contributing 
vitally  to  the  success  of  such  enterprises. 
What  better  form  of  service  dare  we  ask? 
Just  run  down  the  list  of  American  singers 
who  got  their  first  hearings  at  church  socials 
and  entertainments;  it  will  surprise  you  to 
find  how  many  there  are.  What  a  wonderful 
thing  it  would  be  to  look  at  one  of  our  new¬ 
comers  to  the  Metropolitan  and  be  able  to 
say,  “I  accompanied  her  when  she  sang  her 
first  song  in  public.” 

Well,  on  to  something  else.  In  our  opening 
remarks  we  set  down  a  spiritual  requirement. 
No  matter  what  church  you  are  to  play  in,  if 
you  do  not  have  a  deep  sense  of  things  spirit¬ 
ual,  though  you  have  all  the  other  require¬ 
ments  heretofore  set  down,  you  are  beaten 
before  you  start.  Music  has  an  indispensable 
place  in  the  church  service,  but  it  must  be 
spiritual,  and  in  order  to  be  spiritual  the  per¬ 
formers  and  the  director  and  organist  must 
be  spiritual.  I  say,  "spiritual,”  not  narrow, 
strait-laced,  or  sanctimonious.  This  business 
of  being  a  church  organist  and  music  director 
is  a  serious  affair,  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 
Yes,  music  has  a  vital  and  indispensable  place 
in  the  church  services ;  so  also  has  a  roof  a 
vital  and  indispensable  place  on  a  house — so 
long  as  it  keeps  out  the  rain.  As  long  as  music 
conveys  a  spiritual  message,  it  is  vital  in  the 
service.  When  it  ceases  to  do  this,  it  loses  its 
place  and  other  and  more  inspired  music  takes 
its  place.  Now,  if  you  think  for  one  moment 
that  you,  an  organist,  can  hold  all  manner  of 
{Continued  on  page  134) 
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TWO  VISITORS  FROM  ENGLAND 


IN  MAY,  two  distinguished  workers  for  the  blind  in  England  visited  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  interchange  of  literature  for  the  blind.  Captain  Sir  Ian 
Fraser,  Head  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  and  Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield,  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  are  both  well  known  to  workers  for  the  blind  in  America 
through  the  fact  that  they  were  delegates  to  the  World  Conference  in  1931. 

Since  the  World  Conference  two  significant  developments  in  literature  for  the  blind 
have  taken  place — ^the  adoption  of  Standard  English  braille  and  the  development  of  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book — ^and  facilities  for  the  interchange  of  books  between  Great  Britain  and  America 
have  assumed  an  increased  importance. 

After  conferences  in  New  York,  the  two  British  representatives  visited  Washington  to  con¬ 
fer  with  the  authorities  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Sir  Ian  and  Lady  Fraser  were  received 
at  the  White  House,  and  President  Roosevelt  expressed  himself  as  being  greatly  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  the  interchange  of  Talking  Books  and  braille  literature  between  the  two 
great  English-speaking  nations. 

When  interviewed  by  a  representative  of  the  Outlook,  the  distinguished  visitors  issued  the 
statements  which  appear  below. 


Interview  with  Captain  Sir  Ian  Fraser 

The  blind  world  is  relatively  so  small  and 
the  funds  that  can  be  expended  by  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  or  on  their  behalf,  are  relatively  so  lim¬ 
ited  that  we  must  take  great  care  if  we  are  to 
get  the  best  value  for  our  money.  This  is  the 
principal  consideration  that  has  led  to  dis¬ 
cussions  about  interchange  of  braille  books 
in  the  past  and  of  Talking  Book  records  at 
the  present  time.  We  in  England  had  been 
experimenting  with  the  idea  of  the  Talking 
Book  for  many  years,  so  had  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States.  The  Foundation  eventually  went  into 
production  before  we  did  and  is  ahead  of  us 
in  the  number  of  books  that  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  and  in  the  experience  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  production.  After  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Migel  and  Mr.  Irwin  to  London  in  1934, 1  am 
glad  to  say  we  found  it  possible  to  adopt  sys¬ 
tems  of  recording  and  reproduction  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  American  records 
to  be  played  on  British  reproducers  and  vice 


versa.  It  only  remains  now  for  the  library 
authorities  in  the  two  countries  to  purchase 
each  other’s  records,  and  the  blind  people  in 
the  English-speaking  world  will  be  provided 
with  a  greater  variety  of  reading  matter 
than  would  be  possible  without  this  co¬ 
operation. 

•  In  Washington,  we  met  Dr.  Herbert  Put¬ 
nam,  Librarian  of  Congress,  and  Mr.  M.  A. 
Roberts,  Director,  Project,  Books  for  the 
Blind.  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  sym¬ 
pathy  shown  by  these  gentlemen  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  provision  of  books  for  the  blind  and, 
apart  from  the  business  we  transacted,  much 
enjoyed  exchanging  opinions  with  such  ex¬ 
perienced  authorities*  on  library  questions.  I 
am  glad  to  say  we  came  to  a  most  satisfactory 
arrangement  whereby  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  will  purchase  a  fair  number  of  English 
records  for  trial  distribution  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  in  turn  will  buy  copies  of  a 
considerable  number  of  American  books  for 
distribution  through  our  library.  The  English 
records  run  at  a  slightly  lower  speed  than  the 
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American,  but  I  understand  that  practically  place  in  the  country.  In  this  way,  we  were  p  recog 
all  American  machines  can  accommodate  spared  much  of  the  rush  and  trouble  which  f  excej 
themselves  to  this  speed.  In  a  year’s  time  we  inevitably  accompanies  a  visit  to  a  strange  book 
hope  to  review  this  experiment  in  interchange  country  and,  also,  had  the  very  great  advan-  the  I 
of  records  and  to  determine  how  far  it  has  tage  of  coming  to  appreciate  more  fully  some-  |  book 
been  a  success.  Difficulties  of  accent  and  ways  thing  of  the  personality  and  kindness  of  the  1  modi 
of  reading  and  of  temperament  are  discern-  President  of  the  American  Foundation  for  i  Si 
ible  as  between  the  American  and  the  Eng-  the  Blind  who  has  rendered  such  outstanding  j  the  C 
lish  records,  and  we  will  have  to  get  used  to  service  to  the  American  blind.  tions 

them ;  but  for  myself  I  can  say  that  I  have  of  t; 

listened  to  a  number  of  American  books  with  Interview  with  Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield  j  jjjg 
the  greatest  possible  pleasure.  I  hope  in  due  For  some  years  prior  to  1932,  many  of  .  dive 
time  I  may  hear  that  some  of  our  books  have  those  associated  with  the  provision  and  use  free 
given  equal  pleasure  to  American  readers.  of  braille  literature  in  various  parts  of  the  ^  anti' 
I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  equips  English-speaking  world  were  becoming  in-  yeai 
ment  of  the  studios  and  recording  rooms  of  creasingly  impressed  with  the  need  for  pool-  veal 
the  magnificent  new  American  Foundation  ing  resources.  In  spite  of  the  satisfaction  A 

for  the  Blind  building.  Mr.  Irwin,  whom  we  which  frequently  found  expression  when  the  '  a  di 
in  England  have  already  come  to  look  upon  libraries  for  the  blind  were  referred  to,  the  the 
as  a  noteworthy  figure  in  the  blind  world,  inadequacy  of  library  provision  became  pain-  put 
gave  us  valuable  information  about  the  ad-  fully  evident  the  moment  the  titles  available  ^  opp 
ministrative  side  of  the  Foundation’s  Talking  to  the  blind  were  compared  with  those  to  stit 
Book  work,  and  Mr.  Kleber  and  the  other  which  the  seeing  have  access.  Moreover,  the  ing 
members  of  the  technical  staff  placed  every  smallness  of  the  editions  which  were  de-  to  1 
possible  facility  at  my  disposal  to  study  their  manded  for  embossed  books  made  their  pro-  ■  the 
lay-out  and  their  methods  of  recording.  This  duction  very  exp)ensive.  It  was  clear  that,  in  [  cha 
experience  will  be  of  real  value  in  setting  up  order  to  effect  an  economical  use  of  the  funds  |  the 
a  new  production  unit  in  England,  and  I  available  for  giving  the  blind  the  opp)ortunity  |  ing 
count  myself  most  fortunate  to  have  been  able  of  reading,  close  co-op)eration  between  the  est 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  presses  in  all  parts  of  the  English-speaking  j  tw 

While  in  Washington  my  wife  and  I  had  world  would  be  necessary.  Prevention  of  du-  L  of 
the  privilege  of  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Presi-  plication  on  the  one  hand  and  the  increase  of  p 
dent,  which  we  thought  to  be  a  great  honor,  the  size  of  editions  on  the  other  would  lead  j  sai 
We  were  much  struck  by  the  President’s  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  books  avail-  j  ta! 
ready  knowledge  of  the  detail  of  what  his  able  and  a  decrease  in  cost  p)er  volume.  C( 

administration  had  done  for  the  blind  people  A  pre-requisite  of  this  co-operation  in  pro-  au 
and  of  the  work  being  carried  out  by  the  duction  was  the  identity  or,  at  least,  the  apv  i  m 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Inter-  proximation  of  the  systems  of  embossed  [  gf 

views  with  various  senators  on  political,  busi-  writing  used  throughout  the  production  sys-  W 
ness,  and  other  matters  that  interested  me  tern.  American  and  British  practice  diverged  ef 
and,  in  particular,  with  Senator  Wagner  re-  sufficiently  to  make  the  reading  of  one  an-  ol 

main  in  my  memory  as  notable  incidents  dur-  other’s  books,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  diffi-  L  R 

ing  our  trip  to  Washington.  cult  or  tedious.  In  1932  a  number  of  British  1  e’ 

We  were  privileged  to  be  entertained  dur-  and  American  representatives,  vested  with  ai 
ing  our  stay  by  Mr.  Migel,  who  acted  as  our  power  to  act,  met  in  London  in  order  to  work  j  a 

host  at  his  town  residence  and  at  his  beautiful  out  a  braille  code  which  should  become  the  j  tl 
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I  recognized  system  in  general  use.  The  notable 
exception  was  the  braille  to  be  used  in  school 
books.  Although  it  had  been  customary  for 
the  British  to  use  advanced  braille  for  these 
books,  American  teachers  felt  that  some 
modification  was  desirable  in  their  schools. 

I  Since  then  this  Code  has  been  applied  by 
the  different  printers.  Some  of  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  which  were  given  to  some  of  the  clauses 
of  the  Code  could  not  have  been  foreseen. 
The  consequence  was  a  number  of  serious 
j  divergences  which  threatened  to  impede  the 
I  free  exchange  of  literature  which  had  been 
anticipated  by  the  1932  Conference.  A  few 
years’  trial  had  to  be  expected  in  order  to  re¬ 
veal  the  weak  points  of  the  Code. 

A  few  months  ago  it  became  apparent  that 
a  discussion  between  those  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  engaged  on  and  interested  in  the 
publication  of  literature  for  the  blind  was 
opportune.  I  was  asked  by  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  the  big  British  publish¬ 
ing  house,  to  visit  the  United  States  in  order 
to  examine  the  situation  and  to  confer  with 
the  responsible  authorities.  Sir  Ian  Fraser, 
chairman  of  the  Talking  Book  Committee  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  was  go¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  closer  co-operation  between  the 
two  countries,  and  I,  as  Honorary  Treasurer 
of  that  organization,  accompanied  him. 

My  experience  on  this  occasion  was  the 
same  as  in  1931,  when  I  had  the  privilege  of 
taking  part  in  the  momentous  International 
Conference  held  at  New  York  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Foundation.  Once 
more  I  was  impressed  by  the  magnificent 
generosity  and  wise  guidance  of  its  President, 
Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  and  of  the  high  standard  of 
efficiency  evinced  by  the  individual  members 
of  its  staff,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Irwin.  To  say  that  I  experienced 
ever)rwhere  the  greatest  courtesy  would  be 
an  understatement.  There  was  a  warmth  and 
a  friendliness  which  at  once  made  it  obvious 
that  our  visit  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  entire 


success.  The  difficulties  which  seemed  to  offer 
resistance  to  a  uniform  interpretation  of  the 
Code  melted  away  as  soon  as  we  put  our 
minds  to  the  problem,  as  difficulties  nearly 
always  do  when  there  is  a  wholehearted  desire 
to  resolve  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  cordiality. 

I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  more  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  which  have  now  been  cemented  between 
the  American  and  the  British  braillists  will 
bring  as  its  reward  a  more  extensive  and' a 
cheaper  literature. 

The  Moon  readers  have  not  been  forgotten. 
The  Moon  Society,  founded  by  Dr.  Moon, 
was  until  recently  a  purely  British  undertak¬ 
ing.  Some  three  years  ago,  the  British  decided 
that,  as  Moon  books  were  then  being  em¬ 
bossed  only  in  England  though  they  were 
extensively  read  in  the  United  States,  it  would 
be  more  democratic  if  the  American  Moon¬ 
reading  public  were  gpven  a  greater  measure 
of  control.  The  Board  of  Directors  was  con¬ 
sequently  established  on  which  the  Americans 
and  the  British  are  now  fully  represented. 

Part  of  my  work  was  to  confer  with  the 
American  directors,  who  have  been  strength¬ 
ened  on  their  Committee  by  the  co-operation 
of  Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson  of  the  Braille  In¬ 
stitute  of  America,  Lx>s  Angeles.  Some  im¬ 
portant  improvements  were  discussed  which 
are  to  be  tried  out  before  final  adoption.  Here, 
too,  a  complete  understanding  was  easily 
reached,  thanks  to  universal  good  will  and  a 
determination  that  nothing  should  stand  in 
the  way  of  true  progress. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything 
about  our  experiences  with  regard  to  the 
Talking  Book  in  which  the  two  large  British 
organizations — St.  Dunstan’s  for  the  War 
Blinded  and  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind — are  co-operating.  Sir  Ian  Fraser  has 
already  done  this. 

Merely  to  mention  all  those  devoted  men 
and  women  who  are  engaged  in  ameliorating 
the  lot  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  to 
whom  recognition  is  due  from  me,  would  con- 
(Continued  on  page  126') 
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Legislative  History 

Since  1907  Wisconsin  has  by  law  made 
provision  for  pecuniary  aid  to  its  unfor¬ 
tunate  residents  affected  by  blindness.  Chap¬ 
ter  283,  Laws  of  1907,  empowered  but  did 
not  require  counties  to  pay  this  form  of  aid, 
leaving  that  to  the  discretion  of  the  county 
board.  Any  blind  male  person  over  21  years 
of  age  or  any  blind  female  over  18  years 
was  made  eligible  providing  he  was  not  an 
inmate  of  any  state  or  county  charitable, 
reformatory,  or  penal  institution  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  nor  receiving  some  other  form  of 
public  aid,  and  providing  his  income  was 
less  than  $250  per  annum.  The  applicant 
must  have  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the 
state  for  ten  years  and  of  the  county  for 
three  years  next  preceding  the  filing  of  the 
application.  The  maximum  pension  was  set 
at  $100  per  annum,  payable  in  quarterly 
installments. 

Experience  with  the  various  aids  ad¬ 
ministered  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Board  of  Control  has  proved  that  there 
is  a  continuing  tendency  to  liberalize  the 
provisions  and  broaden  the  application  of 
a  law  of  this  kind.  This  aid  shows  a  similar 
evolution  since  1907. 

By  Chapter  378,  Laws  of  1917,  the  resi¬ 
dence  requirement  was  modified  to  require 
but  one  year  in  a  county,  the  requirement 
of  ten  years  in  the  state  being  retained.  The 
stipulation  that  no  other  state  or  county  aid 
should  be  received  concurrently  was  re¬ 
moved.  To  make  it  easier  for  blind  persons 
to  apply  for  the  pension,  permission  was 
given  to  apply  in  whatever  county  they  were 

♦Compiled  by  the  State  Board  of  Control  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Statistical  Department.  Reprinted  at  their 
permission. 


living.  If  the  county  judge  of  such  county 
granted  the  pension,  it  was  to  be  charged 
to  the  county  of  legal  settlement  until  such 
legal  settlement  had  been  changed  to  and 
established  in  another  county. 

The  maximum  pension  that  could  be  paid 
was  increased.  If  the  blind  person  had  a  little 
income,  but  less  than  $250  per  annum,  he 
was  still  limited  to  a  pension  of  $100  per 
annum  payable  quarterly.  If  he  had  no  in¬ 
come,  he  could  receive  $150  per  annum  pay¬ 
able  quarterly  plus  such  additional  aid  as 
the  county  board  might  determiiie 

Two  years  later  the  law  was  further  lib¬ 
eralized.  By  Chapter  563,  Laws  of  1919,  spe¬ 
cial  provision  was  made  for  those  who  were 
both  blind  and  deaf.  The  age  and  other  eli¬ 
gibility  requirements  as  already  set  up  were 
not  changed.  Blind  or  blind  and  deaf  persons 
having  an  income  of  $50,  but  less  than  $200 
per  annum,  were  made  eligible  for  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  $100  per  annum  if  blind  and  $200 
if  both  blind  and  deaf.  However,  if  the  ap¬ 
plicant  had  an  income  of  less  than  $50  per 
annum,  he  was  eligible  to  receive  $200  if 
blind  and  $400  if  blind  and  deaf — ^the 
amount  of  pension  being  double  what  could 
be  paid  to  those  with  incomes  of  $50  or  more 
per  annum. 

During  this  period,  the  granting  of  a 
pension  to  the  blind  was  at  the  discretion 
of  the  county  boards,  the  state  contributing 
no  part  of  the  sum  so  spent.  The  report  of 
this  Board  for  the  biennium  ending  in  1922 
includes  a  survey  of  the  system  prevailing 
up  to  that  time.  The  giving  of  aid  to  blind 
persons  was  described  as  without  system. 
The  counties  frequently  made  payment 
without  careful  investigation.  Cases  were 
found  where  aid  was  paid  to  persons  wholly 
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capable  of  providing  for  their  own  needs. 
With  the  enactment  of  Chapter  579,  Laws 
of  1921,  it  was  made  obligatory  upon  all 
counties  to  pay  blind  pensions.  A  State 
Bureau  for  the  Adult  Blind  was  created 
under  the  State  Board  of  Control  to  super¬ 
vise  the  work  of  administration.  The 
amount  of  aid  which  could  be  given  was 
changed  again.  A  blind  person  having  an 
income  of  $50,  but  less  than  $250  per  an¬ 
num,  might  be  paid  not  to  exceed  $150,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  $100  pension  previously  pro¬ 
vided  for  those  who  were  blind,  and  not  to 
exceed  $300,  instead  of  the  former  $200,  if 
both  blind  and  deaf.  Double  the  above 
amounts  could  be  granted  to  blind  persons 
having  an  annual  income  less  than  $50  per 
annum,  the  law  specifying  that  such  persons 
“shall  be  entitled”  to  receive  not  to  exceed 
$300  per  annum  if  blind  and  $600  if  blind 
and  deaf. 

The  new  law  included  a  requirement  that 
the  county  clerks  report  immediately  to  the 
State  Bureau  for  the  Blind  the  name  and 
residence  of  all  blind  persons  applying  for 
the  blind  benefit.  County  Boards  were  re¬ 
quired  to  levy  a  tax  to  finance  its  payment. 
On  January  i  of  each  year,  the  county  treas¬ 
urer  of  each  county  was  required  to  certify 
to  the  State  Board  of  Control  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  amount  paid  during 
the  preceding  year.  Upon  approval  by  the 
State  Board  of  Control,  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  directed  to  credit  the  county  with 
one  third  of  its  exi)enditures  for  blind  pen¬ 
sions.  The  legislature  appropriated  $50,000 
to  reimburse  the  counties  up  to  one  third 
of  their  expenditures,  the  law  specifying  that 
in  case  this  sum  should  not  equal  one  third 
of  the  total  expended  by  all  counties  it 
should  be  pro-rated.  For  the  first  three  years, 
the  state’s  appropriation  was  more  than 
equal  to  one  third  of  the  county  expendi¬ 
tures.  Beginning  with  1924,  the  $50,000  an¬ 
nually  appropriated  has  never  been  equal 
to  one  third  of  such  expenditures. 


By  Chapter  355,  Laws  of  1923,  the  aid  for 
blind  persons  was  repealed  and  re-estab¬ 
lished.  The  State  Bureau  of  the  Adult  Blind 
was  abolished,  and  the  State  Agency  for 
the  Adult  Blind  established  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind.  The  age  limit  for  males  was  lowered 
to  eighteen,  to  be  the  same  as  it  had  been  for 
females.  To  be  eligible  for  the  aid,  the  ap¬ 
plicant  must  have  been  a  resident  of  Wis¬ 
consin  at  the  time  of  losing  his  sight,  or 
else  he  must  have  resided  in  the  state  for 
at  least  ten  years.  A  period  of  residence  in 
the  county  of  at  least  one  year  immediately 
preceding  the  filing  of  the  application  was 
also  required.  He  could  not  be  an  inmate  of 
a  state,  county,  or  municipal  charitable,  re¬ 
formatory,  or  penal  institution.  If  he  had 
any  relatives  legally  required  to  support 
him,  he  was  ineligible  for  the  pension.  In¬ 
cluding  the  pension,  no  recipient  could  have 
an  annual  income  exceeding  $480  if  blind 
and  $720  if  both  blind  and  deaf.  However, 
the  amount  of  pension  was  limited  to  not 
to  exceed  $360  for  a  blind  person  and  $480 
for  a  blind  and  deaf  person.  This  statute 
has  remained  practically  unchanged.  In  1927, 
Chapter  25  changed  the  total  amount  of  in¬ 
come  which  a  blind  person  could  have  per 
annum  to  not  to  exceed  $780  including  his 
pension,  which  was  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
$360  for  a  blind  recipient  and  $480  if  both 
blind  and  deaf.  These  still  remain  the  essen¬ 
tial  features  of  the  law. 

Blind  Pensions  in  Wisconsin  During 
Recent  Years 

Along  with  other  established  aids,  the 
blind  pension  has  been  subjected  to  some 
severe  tests  during  the  past  few  years.  With 
the  advent  of  unemployment  relief  an  al¬ 
ternative  means  of  providing  for  the  blind 
has  become  available.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  cost  of 
unemployment  relief  has  been  financed  by 
the  state  and  federal  governments,  the  coun- 


Table  I — Number  of  Persons  Receiving  Blind  Pension,  Amount  Expended  for  Blind  Pensions,  and  the  Amount  of  State  Aid 

BY  Counties  for  the  Years  1933  and  1934 
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ties  in  some  cases  appear  to  consider  such 
relief  a  more  desirable  form  of  aid — par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  viewpoint  of  local  tax 
burdens — than  blind  pensions.  In  recent 
years,  the  localities  have  had  to  provide 
between  85  and  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
amounts  paid  out  as  blind  pensions,  the  state 
appropriation  being  fixed  at  $50,000,  while 
the  total  paid  out  has  increased  from  year 
to  year,  except  in  1933  when  there  was  a 
decrease  of  $2,007.75  from  the  preceding 
year,  the  total  amount  expended  in  1932 
being  $416,535.76  and,  in  1933,  $414,528.11. 
The  amount  of  pensions  paid  in  1934  by  all 
counties  totalled  $422,467.17,  the  highest 
amount  for  any  year  since  the  law  was  en¬ 
acted.  The  total  known  blind  in  Wisconsin 
increased  from  3,490  in  1933  to  3,742  in 
1934.  The  number  receiving  a  pension  was 
larger  by  148  persons  in  1934  than  in  1933, 
the  increase  having  been  from  a  total  of 
1,871  in  1933  to  2,019  i*'  1934-  Thus,  both 
the  number  of  pensioners  and  the  amount 
of  pensions  paid  showed  an  increase.  This 
was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  four  counties. 
Door,  Florence,  Iron,  and  Taylor  paid  no 
blind  pension  in  1934.  Florence  and  Iron 
counties  made  payments  in  1933,  but  not 
in  1934.  The  table  presented  summarizes 
the  data  for  the  several  counties  for  each 
of  the  two  years.  (See  pages  112  and  113.) 

As  mentioned  previously,  four  counties 
paid  no  blind  pension  in  1934.  If  payments 
were  discontinued  for  reasons  other  than  in¬ 
ability  of  applicant  to  qualify,  these  coun¬ 
ties  seemingly  failed  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  The  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  in  an  opinion  dated  March  26,  1934, 
and  addressed  to  John  W.  Kelley,  District 
Attorney  of  Oneida  County,  held  that  a 
county  board  may  not  discontinue  paying 
blind  pensions  and  have  them  handled 
through  the  county  relief  organization  as 
other  claims  for  relief  are  paid.  The  desired 
efficacy  of  this  piece  of  social  legislation  may 


fail  of  realization  if  some  or  all  counties 
were  to  discontinue  paying  blind  pensions, 
as  has  been  done  by  several  counties  in  the 
case  of  the  aid  for  dependent  children,  the 
expedient  followed  being  to  transfer  the 
pensioners  to  outdoor  relief  in  defiance  of 
statutory  requirements. 

During  the  year  1934,  the  proportion  of 
their  blind  residents  given  a  pension  by  the 
various  counties  range  downward  from  100 
per  cent  in  Buffalo  County  to  none  in  four 
counties.  For  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  pro¬ 
portion  was  very  nearly  54  per  cent.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  the  total  number  of  known 
blind,  the  number  pensioned  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  during  the  past  few  years.  This  is 
shown  by  the  following  table. 


Table  II — Percentage  of  Blind  Persons 
Receiving  Blind  Pensions  in  Wisconsin 
1928-1934 


Number 
OF  Blind 
Persons 

Number 

Receiving 

Pensions 

Per  Cent 
Receiving 
Pensions 

1928 . 

2,761 

1,202 

43-5 

1929 . 

2,784 

1.285 

46.2 

1930 . 

3.033 

1.437 

47-4 

1931 . 

3.293 

1.588 

48.2 

1932 . 

3.293 

1.776 

53-9 

1933 . 

3.490 

1.871 

53-9 

1934 . 

3.742 

2,019 

54-0 

In  the  following  table,  the  changes  in 
status  of  pensioners  is  shown.  (Table  III.) 

Table  III  shows  the  increase  in  number 
of  persons  aided  during  the  past  six  years. 
During  the  first  year  that  this  Board  was 
concerned  with  supervising  this  pension,  it 
was  paid  to  812  persons.  From  then  until 
the  end  of  1928,  there  was  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  number  of  blind  beneficiaries.  The 
1,203  persons  aided  during  1928  represented 
a  48  per  cent  increase  in  number  over  the 
812  aided  during  1921.  From  1928  to  1934* 
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Table  III — Number  of  Persons  Receiving  Bund  Pensions  During  Each  of  the  Years 
1929-1934  According  to  Sex  and  Status 


Total 

New 

Con¬ 

tinued 

In¬ 

creased 

De¬ 

creased 

Discon¬ 

tinued 

De¬ 

ceased 

Total . 

1,28s 

199 

817 

79 

115 

_ 

1929  Male . 

773 

109 

504 

48 

69 

— 

Female . 

S12 

90 

313 

31 

46 

— 

Total . 

1,436 

264 

929 

i 

i  52 

80 

III 

— 

1930  Male . 

862 

152 

568 

27 

53 

62 

— 

Female . 

574 

112 

361 

25 

27 

49 

— 

Total . 

1.588 

163 

1,263 

44 

23 

95 

— 

1931  Male . 

951 

86 

757 

32 

14 

62 

— 

Female . 

637 

77 

506 

12 

9 

33 

— 

Total . 

1,776 

183 

1,268 

61 

138 

126 

— 

1932  Male . 

1.043 

114 

736 

32 

83 

78 

— 

Female . 

733 

69 

532 

29 

55 

48 

— 

Total . 

1,871 

179 

1,043 

341 

139 

114 

55 

1933  Male . 

1,096 

100 

611 

209 

85 

67 

24 

Female . 

775 

79 

432 

132 

54 

47 

31 

Total . 

2,019 

148 

1,604 

62 

40 

no 

55 

1934  Male . 

1.195 

99 

933 

37 

29 

68 

29 

Female . 

824 

49 

671 

25 

II 

42 

26 

Table  IV — ^Average  Amount  of  Blind  Pension  Paid  per  Month  During  1934  by  Counties  in 

Wisconsin 
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Table  V — Birth  Dates  or  Persons  Receiving 
Blind  Pensions 


Birth  Date 

1934 

1933 

Total . 

2,019 

1,871 

1910-1915 . 

10 

9 

1900-1909 . 

81 

80 

1890-1899 . 

123 

112 

1880-1889 . 

176 

165 

1870-1879 . 

282 

254 

1860-1869 . 

455 

406 

1850-1859 . 

453 

412 

1840-1849 . 

355 

350 

1830-1839 . 

84 

83 

the  increase  was  8i6  or  67.8  per  cent.  The 
number  of  pensioners  in  1934  was  two  and 
one-half  times  the  number  in  1921.  The 
increase  since  1928  almost  equals  the  total 
number  of  pensioners  in  1921. 


The  amount  of  pension  most  frequently 
granted  is  seen  to  be  from  $15  to  $20 
per  month.  In  Table  I  it  is  shown  that 
the  average  pension  per  month  paid  by 
all  counties  was  $19.40  for  1934.  A  consid¬ 
erable  spread  in  the  average  amount  paid  is 
indicated  in  the  reports  for  the  various 
counties.  Strangely  enough,  some  rural  coun¬ 
ties  report  the  highest  averages  paid  while 
others  report  the  lowest  average  monthly 
pensions.  Counties  paying  under  $15  per 
month  on  the  average  were  Barron,  Craw¬ 
ford,  Juneau,  Pierce,  Richland,  St.  Croix, 
Vilas,  Washburn,  and  Waupaca,  all  agri¬ 
cultural  counties  in  the  northern  and  western 
section  of  the  state.  Counties  paying  $25 
per  month  or  more  on  the  average  were 
Forest,  Lafayette,  Lincoln,  Manitowoc, 
Ozaukee,  Rusk,  and  Sawyer.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Manitowoc  and  Ozaukee,  these 
counties  are  also  agricultural  and  located  I 
in  the  northern  and  western  section  of  the  1 
state.  The  difference  in  average  pension  j 


Table  VI — Number  of  Years  of  Pension  Payment  in  Cases  Discontinued  During  1933  and  1934 


Discontinuances 
by  Death 

Discontinuances 
FOR  Other  Reasons 

1934 

1933 

1934 

Total . 

55 

55 

no 

Less  than  6  months . 

2 

4 

21 

6  mos.  but  less  than  i  year . 

4 

4 

24 

I  yr.  and  less  than  2  yrs . 

10 

3 

0 

2  yrs.  and  less  than  3  yrs . 

6 

8 

26 

3  yrs.  and  less  than  4  yrs . 

9 

II 

7 

4  yrs.  and  less  than  5  yrs . 

2 

3 

0 

5  yrs.  and  less  than  6  yrs . 

I 

3 

5 

6  yrs.  and  less  than  7  yrs . 

3 

2 

6 

7  yrs.  and  less  than  8  yrs . 

2 

3 

4 

8  yrs.  and  less  than  9  yrs . 

5 

2 

2 

9  yrs.  and  less  than  10  yrs . 

2 

4 

4 

10  yrs.  and  less  than  1 1  yrs . 

5 

8 

7 

II  jrrs.  and  less  than  12  yrs . 

4 

— 

4 
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grants  between  counties  appears  to  be  ex¬ 
plainable  only  on  the  basis  of  a  varying  pol¬ 
icy  as  between  the  respective  county  boards. 
If  the  variance  were  chiefly  due  to  adjust¬ 
ments  according  to  living  costs  or  to  un¬ 
equal  financial  capacities,  the  average  pen¬ 
sion  paid  in  rural  counties  would  be  more 
nearly  uniform  instead  of  showing  the  wid¬ 
est  degrees  of  variation  on  each  side  of  the 
state  average. 

The  median  average  age  of  blind  persons 
receiving  a  pension  during  1934  was  ap¬ 
proximately  seventy-two  years  and  five 
months.  Two-thirds  of  them  were  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  or  more.  Between  50  and 
55  per  cent  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy. 
The  increase  in  number  of  persons  receiv¬ 
ing  a  blind  pension  is  largely  in  the  older 
age  groups.  For  example,  there  were  only 
two  new  pensioners  in  1934  who  were 
under  the  age  of  thirty-five.  Only  22  out  of 
the  148  new  pensioners  in  1934  were  under 
fifty-five.  Two-thirds  were  sixty-five  and 
over.  The  largest  number  were  between  the 
ages  of  sixty-five  and  seventy-four,  and  the 
average  age  of  all  new  pensioners  was  over 
seventy.  The  increase  is  thus  shown  to  be 
primarily  in  the  older  age  groups  where  in¬ 
ability  to  make  an  economic  adjustment, 
necessitated  by  loss  of  sight,  combines  with 
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weakening  physical  and  mental  capacities 
so  as  to  make  earning  a  livelihood  a  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  task. 

Fourteen  years  experience  with  a  state¬ 
wide  system  of  blind  pensions  facilitates  a 
determination  of  the  probable  length  of  time 
that  a  pension  will  have  to  be  paid  from 
the  date  of  grant. 

Over  the  two-year  period,  cases  discon¬ 
tinued  by  death  showed  a  history  of  approxi¬ 
mately  four  years  duration  of  pension  pay¬ 
ments,  on  the  average.  Cases  discontinued 
during  1934  for  reasons  other  than  death 
had  received  a  pension  during  three  and 
one-half  years,  on  an  average.  Experience 
thus  far  indicates  that  when  a  grant  of  a 
pension  is  made,  payment  may  be  expected 
to  continue  from  three  to  four  years. 

No  noteworthy  indication  of  a  shift  in 
the  importance  of  the  conjugal  classifica¬ 
tions  of  the  blind  is  indicated.  The  same  rank 
of  importance  attaches  to  each  class  in  1934 
that  it  had  in  1928.  During  each  of  the  seven 
years,  nearly  40  per  cent  have  been  mar¬ 
ried,  and  roughly  one-third  have  been  sin¬ 
gle.  The  number  of  widowed  pensioners  has 
shown  a  slight  increase  in  relative  impor¬ 
tance,  while  the  relatively  small  number  who 
were  separated  and  divorced  showed  a  slight 
decrease. 


Table  VII — Conjugal  Condition  of  Persons  Given  Blind  Pensions 
1928-1934 


1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

i 

1928 

Total . 

2,019 

1,871 

1,776 

1.588 

1.436 

1.285 

1.203 

Married . 

738 

694 

661 

608 

559 

486 

439 

Single . 

672 

617 

543 

545 

480 

451 

418 

Widowed . 

S42 

504 

520 

408 

332 

288 

276 

Separated  and  divorced . 

67 

56 

52 

27 

65 

60 

60 

Unclassified . 

— 

10 

ii8 
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Table  VIII — Habitation  of  Persons  Receiving  a  Blind  Pension 
1928-1934 


Habitation 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1928 

Total . 

2,019 

1,871 

1,776 

1,588 

1.436 

1,285 

1,203 

Relatives . 

1,083 

974 

968 

«  854 

711 

670 

624 

Own  home . 

699 

681 

613 

553 

509 

436 

396 

Alone  . 

159 

ISO 

132 

163 

171 

133 

125 

In  homes . 

78 

66 

63 

18 

45 

46 

S8 

► 


Tabli 


1934  ■ 
1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 


From  the  above  it  appears  that,  of  those 
receiving  blind  pensions,  a  fairly  constant 
proportion  continue  to  find  homes  under 
each  of  the  four  arrangements  shown  in  the 
table.  This  probably  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  greater  number  of  those  receiving 
a  pension  have  always  been  in  the  upper  age 
groups,  composed  of  those  who  have  become 
blind  over  a  period  of  time  during  which 
their  living  conditions  have  been  arranged 
in  accordance  with  then  available  resources. 
The  grant  of  the  pension  is  probably  made 
when  other  resources  have  been  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted.  Housing  arrangements  already 
made  are  not  likely  to  be  much  disturbed 
by  the  granting  of  a  pension.  While  less  than 
half  of  those  continued  on  pension  in  1934 
were  living  with  relatives,  nearly  80  per 
cent  of  the  recipients  of  new  pension  grants 
were  living  with  relatives. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  those  re¬ 
ceiving  the  pension  for  the  blind  are  native 
born,  and  the  proportion  of  those  who  are 
foreign  born  appears  to  be  nearly  constant. 
During  the  last  four  years,  over  three- 
fourths  of  those  receiving  the  pension  were 
born  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  148  new 
pensioners  in  1934,  108  or  73  per  cent  were 
native  born. 

The  reason  for  the  decrease,  beginning 
in  1933  and  continuing  in  1934,  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pensioners  having  other  handicaps 


than  blindness  is  not  apparent.  The  greater  ! 
number  of  invalid  pensioners  in  1932  and  ] 
1933  arises  from  a  reclassification  in  which  1 
the  crippled  and  invalids  are  grouped  to-  1 
gether.  In  1929,  approximately  9  per  cent 
of  the  persons  receiving  a  blind  pension  ' 
were  otherwise  handicapped.  The  propor¬ 
tion  had  dropped  slightly  in  1932  and  was 
down  to  slightly  over  4  per  cent  in  1933  and 
1934- 

The  depth  and  longevity  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  economic  depression  has  very  evidently  * 
had  a  serious  effect  on  the  economic  well-  k 
being  of  blind  persons.  During  the  years  ] 
1928,  1929,  and  1930,  approximately  one  j 
third  of  the  blind  pensioners  were  employed  i 
and  able  to  contribute  to  their  own  support,  j 
By  1934,  however,  there  had  been  a  drop  1 
of  over  40  per  cent  in  the  proportion  of  [ 
all  blind  pensioners  who  were  also  employed,  j 
only  19.5  per  cent  having  any  employment. 

The  continuing  increase  in  the  number  of 
pensioners  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  per-  i 
centage  of  those  employed  from  one-third  to 
approximately  one-fifth.  This  can  doubtless  ^ 
be  attributed  to  economic  conditions  where 
able-bodied  are  clamoring  for  work.  Em-  j: 
ployment  is  first  given  to  the  young  and  fit,  , 
as  the  aged  and  physically  handicapped  have  ^ 
come  to  realize  only  too  well.  The  decrease 
in  opportunities  for  employment  open  to  f 
blind  persons  reflects  the  general  situation.  1 
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Table  IX — Persons  Receiving  Blind  Pensions  Classieied  as  to  Whether  Native  or  Foreign 

Born,  1928-1934  ' 


Total 

Native  Born 

Foreign  BoIn 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

1934 . 

2,019 

1.51S 

75-0 

504 

25.0 

1933 . 

1,871 

1,407 

75-2 

464 

24.8 

1932 . 

1,776 

1,422 

80.1 

354 

19.9 

1931 . 

1,588 

1,294 

81.5 

294 

19-5 

1930 . 

1,436 

1,029 

71.7 

407 

28.3 

1929 . 

1,28s 

917 

71.4 

368 

28.6 

1928 . 

1,203 

852 

70.8 

351 

29.2 

Table  X — Other  Handicaps  of  Persons  Receiving  Blind  Pensions 

1929-1934 


1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

Total . 

87 

79 

144 

106 

117 

115 

Invalids . 

32 

30 

57 

22 

34 

41 

Deaf . 

37 

31 

47 

38 

29 

26 

Sub-normal . 

17 

17 

30 

15 

26 

26 

Imbecile . 

I 

I 

I 

12 

8 

7 

Crippled . 

— 

— 

— 

19 

15 

12 

Insane . 

— 

— 

— 

4 

3 

Epilepsy .  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

Table  XI — Earning  Capacity  of  Persons  Receiving  Blind  Pensions 

1928-1934 


1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

Total . 

2,019 

m 

1,776 

1,588 

1.436 

1.285 

1,203 

Employed . 

394 

412 

415 

478 

442 

391 

Unemployed . 

1,615 

1.364 

t.173 

958 

843 

802 

No  data . 

— 

■i 

!0 

Per  cent  employed . 

19-5 

M 

6 

23.2 

26.1 

33-3 

34-4 

32.5 
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Table  XII — Occxtpations  or  Persons  Receiving  a  Blind  Pension 
1930-1934 


Advertising  distnbutor . 

Auto  mechanic . 

Basket  makers . 

Broom  makers . 

Canvassers . 

Carpenters . 

Chair  caners . 

Christian  Science  practitioner 
C 


Confectioners . 

Day  Laborers . 

Dramatic  reader . 

Factory  workers . 

Farmers  and  assistants . 

Home  keepers  and  assistants 
House  workers . 


Magazme  agency 
Masseuse . 


Needle  workers . 

News  dealers . 

Oil  station  attendant. 

Piano  tuners . 

Printing  plant . 

Rug  weavers . 

Salesmen . 

Selling  blind  products 


Stock  keepers . 

Store  keepers . 

Students . 

Telephone  operator 


Undertakers 


I  ! 

I 

10 

10 

The  foregoing  table  gives  a  fairly  accu¬ 
rate  survey  of  the  limited  possibilities  for 
employment  open  to  a  blind  person.  In  those 
activities  where  the  person  handicapped  by 
blindness  must  compete  for  employment 
with  those  not  so  handicapped,  the  scarcity 
of  employment  opportunity  manifests  it¬ 


self  in  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployed  blind.  Employment  in  manufactur¬ 
ing,  such  as  basket-  and  broom-making  and 
rug-weaving,  as  well  as  in  professional  lines, 
such  as  piano-tuning,  all  show  a  decline. 
Housekeeping  and  allied  endeavor  seem  to 
have  held  up,  probably  because  of  the  very 
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I  small  pecuniary  reward  as  well  as  because 
j  many  persons  so  engaged  are  able  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  their  own  support. 

Expenditures  for  Blind  Pensions 
While  blind  pensions  have  been  provided 
for  by  statute  since  1907,  it  is  only  since 
1921  that  the  legislature  has  made  any  di¬ 
rect  appropriation  toward  paying  part  of 
I  their  cost.  The  amounts  expended  by  the 
I  counties,  prior  to  the  time  when  they  were 
:  partially  reimbursed  by  legislative  appro- 

I  priation,  are  as  follows: 


Year  Amount  Expended  by  Counties 

1911  .  $23,703.10 

1912  .  25,275.16 

1913  .  29,602.89 

1914  .  24,386.92 

1915  .  54.859-63 

1916  .  73,124.61 

1917  .  75.075-86 

1918  .  78,570.23 

1919  .  80,525.39 

1920  .  90,113.92 


In  1911,  25  counties  made  some  pay¬ 
ments  for  blind  pensions.  In  1920,  61  coun¬ 
ties  were  paying  the  aid.  Payment  was  made 
obligatory  upon  all  counties  in  1921,  The 
amounts  expended  by  the  several  counties, 
during  each  year  since  1920,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table.  The  data  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  annual  audit  of  county  ex¬ 
penditures  for  each  of  the  years.  The  county 
treasurer  of  each  county  certifies  the  amount 
to  the  State  Board  of  Control,  which  is  re¬ 
quired  to  approve  the  certification  in  order 
that  the  county  may  receive  back  its  pro¬ 
portionate  share  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  that  purpose  by  the  legislature.  The  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  counties  have  been  reim¬ 
bursed  is  also  shown. 

The  annual  appropriation  of  $50,000  has 
remained  unchanged  since  it  was  first  made 
in  1921.  At  that  time  it  was  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  reimburse  the  counties  for  one  third 


of  their  audited  and  authorized  expenditures 
under  the  law,  that  being  the  maximum  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  statute  as  the  share  that  could 
be  borne  by  the  state.  Beginning  with  1924, 
the  $50,000  appropriation  has  amounted  to 
a  constantly  smaller  percentage  of  the  total 
amounts  spent  by  the  counties  from  year  to 
year.  The  legislative  appropriation  over  the 
fourteen-year  period  should  have  been 
$1,288,165.46,  if  the  maximum  fixed  by 
statute  had  always  been  paid.  Because  it  was 
not,  the  counties  may  possibly  claim,  the 
same  as  they  do  regarding  the  aid  for  de¬ 
pendent  children,  that  the  state  owes  them 
the  difference.  The  amount  by  which  the 
payments  to  the  counties  has  failed  to  equal 
one-third  of  their  expenditures  is  now  $635,- 
057.45.  The  amount  which  the  state  has 
paid  barely  exceeds  the  deficit  which  the 
counties  are  prone  to  claim  has  not  been 
paid.  In  other  words,  the  state  has  actually 
borne  16.9  per  cent  or  barely  over  one-sixth. 
This  is  barely  over  one-half  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  33  1/3  per  cent  fixed  by  statute. 
The  merit  of  any  such  charge  of  delinquency 
on  the  part  of  the  state  in  failing  to  bear 
its  full  and  proper  share  must  always  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
very  first  law  provided  for  pro-ration  of 
the  $50,000  among  the  counties  on  the  basis 
of  their  expenditures,  should  the  appropria¬ 
tion  not  equal  one  third  of  such  expendi¬ 
tures. 

The  purpose  of  a  summary  of  this  kind 
is  to  summarize  past  experience  for  use  in 
gauging  future  problems.  To  this  end  the 
expenditures  up  to  the  end  of  1934  have 
just  been  summarized  and  analyzed.  The 
amount  of  money  expended  annually  has 
increased  and  so  have  the  numbers  of  those 
receiving  the  blind  benefits.  These  should 
afford  some  basis  for  measuring  success 
and  aiding  in  a  determination  of  future  poli¬ 
cies. 

What  are  the  possibilities  for  future  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  in  numbers  of  pensioners 
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Table  XIII — Total  Amounts  Paid  as  Blind  Pensions  Showing  Shares  Borne  by  the  State 

AND  BY  THE  COUNTIES  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  NUMBER  AlDED,  I92I-I933 


Year 

No.  Aided 

Total 

County 

State 

Per  Cent 
Borne  by 
State 

1921 . 

812 

$  97,864.26 

$  65,242.83 

$  32,621.43 

33-33 

1922 . 

879 

105,244.93 

70,163.30 

35,081.65 

33-33 

1923 . 

807 

106,214.78 

70,809.85 

35,404.93 

33-33 

1924 . 

88s 

198,856.80 

148,856.80 

50,000.00 

25-14 

1925 . 

975 

235,627.41 

185,627.41 

50,000.00 

21.22 

1926 . 

1,038 

2SOf379-68 

200,379.68 

50,000.00 

19-97 

1927 . 

1,100 

264,943.66 

214,943.66 

50,000.00 

18.87 

1928 . 

1,203 

296,059.61 

246,059.61 

50,000.00 

16.89 

1929 . 

If  285 

318,090.91 

268,090.91 

50,000.00 

15-72 

1930 . 

If  436 

352,048.00 

302,048.00 

50,000.00 

14.20 

1931 . 

If  588 

385f635.27 

335,635-27 

50,000.00 

12.97 

1932 . 

1,776 

416,535-76 

366,535-76 

50,000.00 

12.00 

1933 . 

1,871 

414,528.11 

364,528.11 

50,000.00 

12.06 

1934 . 

2fOI9 

422,467.17 

372,467.17 

50,000.00 

11.84 

Total . 

I7f674 

$3,864,496.37 

$3,211,388.36 

$653,108.01 

16.90 

and  amount  of  pensions  paid?  In  Table  II  apparent  increase  appears  to  be  due  to  other 
the  increase  both  in  the  number  of  blind  reasons.  When  asked  to  account  for  the 
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persons  and  in  the  number  of  those  receiv¬ 
ing  blind  pensions  is  shown  for  the  period 
from  1928  to  1934.  In  1920,  the  State  Field 
Agent  for  the  Adult  Blind  reported  to  the 
State  Board  of  Control  that  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  locating  approximately  2,000  blind 
persons  in  Wisconsin  but  estimated  that 
there  were  at  least  2,500  in  the  state.  The 
1920  Census  showed  the  population  of  Wis¬ 
consin  to  be  2,632,067.  On  this  basis  there 
were  95  blind  per  100,000  of  general  popu¬ 
lation.  Table  II  shows  that  there  were  3,033 
blind  persons  in  Wisconsin  in  1930.  This 
means  that  out  of  the  2,939,006  population 
reported  by  the  Census,  the  3,033  blind 
amounted  to  103  in  every  100,000  population. 
An  increase  from  95  to  103  per  100,000  in  a 
decade  would  indicate  that  blindness  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  prevalent  among  the 
people  of  the  state.  However,  most  of  this 


rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  blind,  Mr.  I 
W.  U.  Parks,  Supervisor  of  the  State  r 
Agency  for  the  Adult  Blind,  replied  in  part  [ 
as  follows ;  r 

It  is  only  during  the  last  two  or  three  j 
years  that  we  have  felt  satisfied  that  we  are  [ 
getting  practically  all  the  blind  in  the  State,  ! 
and  we  are  becoming  more  accurate  because  F 
our  industrial  teachers,  who  are  really  social 
workers,  are  going  through  the  towns  and  I 
rural  districts  very  thoroughly.  Another  j 
contributing  factor  is  the  depression,  which  j 
is  forcing  many  of  the  aged  blind  to  apply  t 
for  aid.  | 

Another  factor  which  might  tend  to  in-  | 
crease  the  number  of  those  listed  as  blind  is  | 
the  fact  that  not  all  persons  so  listed  are  | 

wholly  devoid  of  sight.  Of  those  who  are  j 

classified  as  blind  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
33.18  per  cent  are  either  totally  blind  or 
have  light  perception  only,  while  66.82  per 
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icent  have  sufficient  vision  at  least  to  distin¬ 
guish  light.  With  the  growth  of  knowledge 
I  and  experience,  there  may  have  been  a  lib- 
\  eralization  of  the  tests  of  blindness,  which 
I  factor  would  serve  to  increase  the  count  of 
i  the  blind  and  the  number  given  a  pension, 
j  Many  persons  whose  blindness  would  not 
have  become  known  in  former  years  now 

I  find  themselves  in  need  of  aid.  Application 
for  a  blind  pension  discloses  their  identity. 
Economic  conditions  thus  augment  the  num- 
bers  of  known  blind.  With  increasingly  suc- 

Icessful  field  work  in  locating  blind  persons, 
it  is  probable  that  at  the  present  time  most 
of  the  blind  people  in  Wisconsin  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Census  of  the  Blind.  There 
seems  to  be  only  one  major  factor  tending 
'  to  increase  the  numbers  of  blind  people,  and 
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that  is  the  increase  in  the  average  age  of 
the  population  due  to  the  decrease  in  the 
birth  rate.  With  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
population  in  the  upper  age  groups,  where 
40  to  50  per  cent  of  ail  blindness  occurs, 
there  is  likely  to  be  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
bers  of  blind,  both  actually  and  relatively. 
Countervailing  influences  are  the  spread  of 
medical  knowledge  and  the  statutory  pro¬ 
vision  requiring  the  use  of  a  one  per  cent 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  as  a  preventive 
measure  against  inflammation  of  the  eyes  in 
newborn  infants.  In  view  of  these  various 
circumstances,  the  number  of  blind  may  be 
likely  to  show  some  further  increase  in  re¬ 
lation  to  general  population  until  the  now 
evolving  age  group  structure  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  reaches  a  point  of  relative  stability. 
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OUTLOOK 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address,  giving 
both  old  and  new;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 
Copyright,  June 
1936 


TALKING  BOOK  BULLETIN 

A  circulation  jump  from  two  thousand 
to  four  thousand  and  more  copies  would 
gladden  the  heart  of  any  editor  or  publisher. 
So  be  it  with  Miss  Alice  Smith  of  the 
American  Poundation  for  the  Blind,  who 
controls  the  destinies,  the  spirit,  and  the 
content  of  the  Talking  Book  Bulletin,  a 
special  service  publication  sent  free  of 
charge  to  Talking  Book  users  and  owners. 

The  bulletin,  which  began  publication  late 
last  year  as  a  mimeographed  leaflet  of  two 
pages,  responded  to  demand  in  successive 
issues  with  several  additional  pages  of  in¬ 
formative  material,  and  next  month  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  its  new  dress,  a  fifth  issue,  neatly 
printed  and  containing,  in  addition  to  edi¬ 
torial  notes  and  news  by  Miss  Smith,  the 
“Talking  Book  Reviews,”  which  to  date 
have  been  written  by  Miss  Jane  Muhlfeld; 
a  special  column,  “The  Sound  Engineer 
Says — ,”  prepared  by  a  staff  writer  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Mr.  J.  O.  Kleber,  Staff  En¬ 
gineer  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind;  and  “Personalities,”  intimate  notes 
on  the  careers  of  the  readers  who  make  the 
Talking  Book  recordings. 

“If  the  librarians  will  send  in  the  names 
of  all  Talking  Book  users,”  Miss  Smith 
says,  “we’ll  be  glad  to  add  them  to  our  mail¬ 
ing  list.  We  think  every  listener  should  have 
the  advantage  of  this  service.” 


She’s  like  that,  this  Alice  Smith  who  per¬ 
forms  many  services  in  a  service  organiza¬ 
tion.  And  it  was  natural  that  she,  who 
handles  the  tremendous  general  correspon¬ 
dence  of  the  Talking  Book  Department, 
should  have  been  asked  to  take  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Talking  Book  Bulletin,  although 
her  time  is  already  packed  full  with  such 
important  additional  duties  as  proofreading 
the  braille  editions  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  and  Teacher’s  Forum.  Incidentally, 
Miss  Smith  is  blind.  She  has  taken  the 
product  of  a  thorough  public  and  business 
school  education  and  applied  it  to  her  job 
in  a  way  that  spells  work.  That’s  why  we 
say,  “incidentally.” 

“I  don’t  believe  in  the  deliberate  creation 
of  a  job  for  a  blind  worker,”  Miss  Smith 
says.  “I  do  think  that  there  are  fields  in 
which  a  blind  person  can  definitely  contribute 
something  to  a  job.  Then,  only,  should  they 
receive  a  preference.” 

Jane  Muhlfeld,  who,  besides  making  the 
final  acceptance  tests  on  Talking  Book  rec¬ 
ords,  serves  as  chief  monitor  in  their  actual 
production,  believes  that  the  distribution  of 
these  records  will  eventually  result  in  other 
advantages  than  an  acquaintance  with  good 
literature.  “They  mean  a  gradual  improve¬ 
ment,  an  almost  subconscious  training  in  good 
English,”  she  says. 

Miss  Muhlfeld  is  blind  also.  She  has  been 
connected  with  the  Talking  Book  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  since  1933,  having  received  her  ad¬ 
vance  training  in  recording  work  with  Fox 
Pictures  prior  to  that  time. 

These  two  young  women,  Miss  Smith 
and  Miss  Muhlfeld,  are  representative  prod¬ 
ucts  of  modern  education  for  the  blind.  In 
their  joint  production  of  the  new  service 
publication,  the  Talking  Book  Bulletin,  they 
are  giving  adequate  demonstration  of  the 
capabilities  of  properly  trained  blind  work¬ 
ers  in  new  worlds  to  conquer. 

N.  W.  H. 
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TALKING  BOOK  LOAN  SERVICE 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Talking 
Book  machine,  the  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  for  the  Blind  has  believed  in  this 
project  which  is  being  developed  by  the 
Foundation.  The  possession  of  a  reading 
machine  opens  up  many  possibilities  to  the 
blind  which  are  not  otherwise  available  to 
I  them,  and,  while  the  project  has  developed 
remarkably,  its  ultimate  uses  have  not  yet 
been  fully  realized. 

^  Believing  that  mere  interest  in  the  project 
I  was  not  enough,  the  School  pondered  ways 
I  and  means  of  doing  something  about  it. 
After  some  thought,  two  plans  were  evolved 
by  means  of  which  the  School  might  give 
impetus  to  the  development  of  the  project 
and  bring  about  a  wider  use  of  the  machines. 

First  of  all,  realizing  that  there  might 
be  many  blind  themselves  sufficiently  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  machines  to  want  them,  yet  per¬ 
haps  not  in  every  case  able  to  find  easily  the 
full  cash  price,  the  School  found  money  for 
I  a  revolving  fund  out  of  which  it  could  make 

I  loans.  Then,  those  able  to  provide  satisfac¬ 
tory  references  were  permitted  to  order 
machines  through  the  School,  who  paid  for 
them,  the  blind  purchaser  being  allowed  to 
repay  his  loan  over  a  period  of  up  to  as  long 
as  ten  months  and,  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases,  over  an  even  longer  period.  No  carry¬ 
ing  charge  was  added  to  the  price  of  the 

[machine,  and  the  blind  purchaser  was  in 
no  way  penalized  as  a  result  of  not  having 
cash  in  full.  So  far,  approximately  forty 
people  have  taken  advantage  of  this  plan, 
i  The  second  plan  was  worked  out  in  the 

I  belief  that  many  of  the  blind  eager  for  ma¬ 
chines  might  under  no  circumstances  be 
able  to  find  the  money  to  buy  them.  So  the 
School  found  funds  with  which  to  buy  ma- 
I  chines  to  loan  to  selected  blind  people,  sub- 
f  ject  to  recall  if  these  machines  should  not 
be  used,  but  otherwise  left  in  the  hands  of 
these  people  indefinitely.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  the  School  has  distributed  one  hun¬ 


dred  and  eleven  machines  to  blind  people 
in  thirty-six  different  states,  and  with  the 
filling  of  present  orders  this  number  will 
reach  approximately  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  Heretofore,  the  School  has  in 
many  cases  supplied  machines  equipped  with 
radios,  in  fewer  cases,  U-i3  (electrically 
operated  but  without  radios),  and  in  most 
cases  the  spring-driven  t)q>e  of  machine. 
With  the  near  completion  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  WPA  project,  the  School  will  re¬ 
strict  its  lending  to  spring-driven  machines 
inasmuch  as  the  WPA  project  will  not  serve 
those  people  living  in  rural  areas  where  no 
current  is  available. 

No  definite  promise  of  assistance  can  be 
made  at  this  time  to  any  applicant,  but  as 
funds  are  available  the  School  may  consider 
continuing  this  service  in  the  belief  that  it 
is  filling  a  great  need. 

Alfred  Allen 


PERIODICALS  IN  MOON  TYPE 

The  Moon  Society,  a  branch  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  publishes  a 
newspaper  every  Wednesday  entitled  The 
Moon.  This  weekly  paper  contains  a  concise 
summary  of  the  world’s  news,  arranged  by 
countries,  a  supplement  of  American  news, 
and  occasional  notes  on  matters  of  special 
interest  to  the  blind.  The  annual  subscription 
is  $1.25,  post  free. 

The  Moon  Magazine  is  published  monthly, 
on  the  first  of  each  month.  It  consists  of 
stories,  short  articles,  topical  paragraphs 
from  leading  magazines,  and  a  quarterly 
free  supplement.  The  annual  subscription, 
post  free,  costs  $1.50. 

A  religious  magazine.  The  Moon  Mes¬ 
senger,  comes  out  on  the  tenth  of  each 
month.  This  publication  contains  devotional 
helps  in  prayers  and  hymns,  with  readings 
and  expositions  of  Scripture,  in  addition  to 
other  matters  of  interest  to  those  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  The  price  of  a  single  copy  is  15 
cents,  the  annual  subscription  being  $1.50. 
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HOME  TEACHERS’  CONFERENCE 

The  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teach¬ 
ers,  which  was  founded  in  February,  1923, 
at  a  meeting  at  Perkins  Institution,  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts,  will  hold  its  biennial 
conference  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York  City, 
Wednesday,  September  2,  to  Friday,  Septem¬ 
ber  4.  The  sessions  will  be  opened  at  8  P.  M. 
on  Wednesday  with  addresses  by  Mr.  Robert 
B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  William 
H.  McCarthy,  Director  of  the  Massachusetts 
Division  of  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  Walter  G. 
Holmes,  Editor  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine  for  the  Blind. 

There  will  be  addresses  Thursday  morning 
by  Dr.  Conrad  Berens,  New  York  City 
opthalmologist,  and  Miss  Lucy  A.  Gold- 
thwaite.  Librarian  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
Public  Library.  These  addresses  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  round-table  discussion  in  charge 
of  Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead  of  Connecticut,  at 
which  home  teachers  will  be  requested  to  tell 
of  unusual  incidents  which  have  occurred  in 
their  work  and  to  mention  unusual  types  of 
blind  persons  who  have  been  taught  by  them. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  there  will  be  two 
addresses,  one  by  a  New  York  physician  on 
“Common  Sense  Medical  Procedure  for 
Home  Teachers”  and  another  by  Mr.  C.  L. 
Broun  of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  on  “Stand-keeping.”  Follow¬ 
ing  these  addresses  there  will  be  another 
round-table  session  conducted  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  conference.  Miss  Mary  E.  French 
of  Rhode  Island,  at  which  home  teachers  will 
be  asked  to  tell  of  friendly  services  rendered 
by  clubs  and  other  interested  groups  in  their 
teaching  areas.  It  is  hoped  that  arrangements 
can  be  made  whereby  the  Blind  Players  Club, 
Inc.,  will  present  a  dramatic  offering  on 
Thursday  evening. 

On  Friday  morning,  September  4,  there 
will  be  a  roll  call  of  states  at  which  one  teacher 


from  each  state  will  speak  briefly  on  the  out¬ 
standing  accomplishments  in  that  state  in  all 
the  fields  of  work  for  the  blind  during  the 
past  two  years.  The  meeting  will  be  adjourned 
Friday  noon. 

The  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teach¬ 
ers  is  composed  of  active  and  retired  home 
teachers  in  the  New  England  states.  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  sessions  usually  are  attended  by 
about  seventy-five  delegates.  The  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  will 
furnish  entertainment  to  the  delegates  for  a 
nominal  sum.  The  Committee  on  Time,  Pro¬ 
gram,  and  Place  for  the  Conference  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead  of  Connecticut, 
chairman;  Miss  Gladys  Bolton,  Massachu¬ 
setts  ;  and  Miss  Izetta  Dellett  of  New  Jersey. 

TWO  VISITORS  FROM  ENGLAND 

(Continued  from  page  lop) 

stitute  too  long  a  list  for  insertion  here.  To 
single  out  special  instances  would  be  invidious 
where  kindness  was  universal.  Nevertheless, 
I  feel  that  I  cannot  conclude  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  great  work  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  of  its  Chief  Librarian,  Dr.  Putnam, 
and  of  the  Director  of  its  Project,  Books  for 
the  Blind,  Mr.  M.  A.  Roberts.  It  is  gratifying 
to  us  in  Britain  to  know  that  the  co-operation 
we  are  all  striving  for  is  receiving  active  offi¬ 
cial  recognition.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  hospitality  we  received  and  the 
facilities  that  were  given  for  a  meeting  be¬ 
tween  ourselves  and  representatives  of  all 
those  organizations  in  the  United  States  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  embossing  of  books  went  far 
towards  accomplishing  a  happy  solution  to 
our  problems.  May  I  hope  that  the  cordiality 
and  understanding  which  we  have  reached  in 
this  small  sphere  is  symptomatic  of  the  wider 
peace  and  co-operation  between  nations  for 
which  the  whole  world  is  crying  out  ? 
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CHARLES  B.  HAYES 

As  we  were  going  to  press,  news  was  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  death  on  June  20  of  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Hayes,  Director  of  Field  Work  and  Pub¬ 
licity  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  Editor  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind.  The  brief  time  at  our  disposal  does  not 
permit  the  preparation  of  an  adequate  account 
of  Mr.  Hayes’  quarter-century  of  work  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  people  of  this  country  in 
time  for  inclusion  in  this  issue,  but  further 
space  will  be  devoted  to  this  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Outlook. 

Mr.  Hayes  will  be  deeply  mourned,  not 
only  by  his  colleagues  on  the  Foundation  staff 
and  by  laymen  and  professional  workers  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  country,  but  also  by 
the  blind  people  themselves  who  know  that 
they  have  lost  a  dear  and  devoted  friend. 


APPOINTMENTS 


HEAD  OF  OHIO’S  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 

The  appointment  of  Judge  Henry  J. 
Robison  as  Chief  of  the  newly-created  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Public  Assistance  in  the  Ohio  State 
Department  of  Welfare  is  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  to  workers  for  the  blind.  Judge 
Robison  has  since  1934  been  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  the  Ohio  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  and  his  familiarity  with  the 
needs  and  problems  of  those  without  sight 
will  ensure  a  practical  and  constructive  pro¬ 
gram  for  state  supervision  of  relief  to  the 
needy  blind  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Judge  Robison,  who  holds  the  degree  of 
B.Sc.  in  Education  from  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  studied  law  in  Akron,  Ohio.  For 


thirteen  years  he  was  Probate  Judge  of 
Portage  County  and  during  this  period  or¬ 
ganized  an  outstanding  program  of  social 
service,  stressing  the  treatment  of  delinquent 
children  through  parental  education  and 
foster-home  care. 

He  has  been  President  of  the  Ohio  State 
Welfare  Conference,  Regional  Director  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  a  member  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection,  and  President  of  the  Ohio 
Probation  Association.  He  is  now  Chairman 
of  the  State  Committee  on  Mothers’  Pen¬ 
sions  and  recently  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Social  Security  Legisla¬ 
tion  which  was  charged  with  the  task  of 
drafting  legislation  to  bring  Ohio’s  statutes 
into  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act. 

The  creation  of  the  Division  of  Public 
Assistance  is  the  first  step  in  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Ohio  Government  Survey,  which  was  made 
in  the  latter  part  of  1935.  The  new  Division 
will  have  supervision  of  the  counties’  admin¬ 
istration  of  old  age  assistance,  mothers’  aid, 
and  aid  to  the  needy  blind.  The  people  of 
Ohio,  and  particularly  the  blind  people,  are 
to  be  congratulated  that  the  direction  of  this 
important  division  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  of  such  wide  and  varied  experience  as 
Judge  Robison  has  had. 


NEW  EXECUTIVE  IN  DULUTH 

News  has  been  received  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mrs.  Guy  Hibbs  as  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Duluth  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
succeeding  Mrs.  Lillian  1.  Rogers. 

Mrs.  Hibbs,  who  has  been  a  resident  of 
Duluth  for  eighteen  years,  was  formerly 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Duluth  Woman’s 
Qub  for  two  years. 
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David  Warren  Badger  has  discovered 
that  he  does  not  need  sight,  hearing,  or 
speech  to  run  a  truck  garden  which  supplies 
the  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Deaf  in 
Torresdale,  Pennsylvania,  with  vegetables. 
From  a  tiny  plot,  which  was  given  him  for 
flower-raising,  this  thirty-nine-year-old  deaf- 
blind  mute  has  developed  meticulous  meth¬ 
ods  of  planting  and  now  raises  such  things 
as  corn,  beans,  squash,  lettuce,  swiss  chard, 
cucumbers,  radishes,  carrots,  beets,  pump¬ 
kins,  white  turnips,  and  tomatoes.  In  order 
to  tell  when  the  vegetables  are  mature,  he 
determines  the  approximate  height  and  size 
of  the  vegetable,  as  well  as  its  firmness,  and 
thereby  can  tell  when  to  pick  them. 

Ned  H.  Smith,  who  became  blind  because 
of  an  accident  when  he  was  a  high  school 
student,  is  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four.  He  studied  law  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  and  served  as  assistant 
prosecuting  attorney  in  the  Wayne  County 
Prosecutor’s  Office  where  he  was  very  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  trial  lawyer  for  eight  years.  In 
1933  and  1934,  he  tried  cases  in  court  and 
obtained  convictions  in  eighty-five  per  cent 
of  his  felony  cases. 

Blind  girls  have  also  been  successful  in 
competition  with  the  seeing.  Prior  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  1934,  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  had  been  conferring 
with  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
regard  to  the  admittance  of  blind  persons  to 
the  first  competitive  examination  given  after 
the  expiration  of  the  existing  list  of  quali¬ 
fied  dictaphone  operators.  On  September  15, 
1934,  the  intelligence  test  was  given  to  the 
seven  applicants  accepted  for  the  examina¬ 
tion,  and  all  of  them  passed.  The  second 


part,  the  transcribing  and  typing  tests,  was 
held  two  or  three  months  later,  and  the  girls 
proved  themselves  to  be  eligible  for  ap¬ 
pointments  to  positions  classified  under  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  One  of  the  blind 
girls,  who  was  second  on  the  list,  was  only 
about  one  per  cent  below  the  girl  heading 
the  list.  Another  of  these  seven  girls  held 
fifth  place,  being  only  one  and  one-half  per 
cent  lower  than  the  first  girl,  and  four 
others  rated  not  over  ten  per  cent  below. 


HAND-TRANSCRIBED  BOOKS 

f 

The  first  complete  catalogue  of  hand-cop¬ 
ied  books  for  the  blind  is  scheduled  for  | 
publication  about  the  end  of  April  by  the 
Braille  Service  of  the  New  York  Chapter  f 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  It  is  a  ref¬ 
erence  book  which  has  been  requested  by 
libraries  for  the  blind  for  some  time  and 
will  be  entitled  The  Union  Catalogue  of  , 
Hand-Copied  Books.  The  catalogue  fills  four  t 
volumes  of  one  hundred  jxiges  each.  The  f 
Reading  for  the  Blind  Project  sponsored  by 
the  government  has  ordered  one  hundred  ■ 
and  fifty  sets  or  six  hundred  volumes  to  be  I 
distributed  to  libraries  for  the  blind  through-  \ 
out  this  country.  Volunteer  workers  under  ’ 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Forgan, 
Braille  Service  Director,  have  had  entire  : 
charge  of  the  transcribing,  printing,  and 
binding.  The  catalogue  itself,  which  was  I 
transcribed  by  a  stereotyper  on  metal  plates 
for  multiple  reproduction,  lists  the  names  of  * 
the  books,  the  authors,  and  the  place  where 
they  can  be  obtained. 


NEW  SCHOOL  PUBLICATION  ' 

The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa-  ! 
tion  of  the  Blind  has  started  a  monthly 
magazine  which  is  entitled  The  Campus  j 
News,  in  which  articles  by  blind  graduates 
worthy  of  wider  reading  will  be  published  i 
from  time  to  time.  i 


The  magazine  Law  and  Contemporary 
Problems  for  April,  1936,  included  an  article 
“The  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Blind”  by 
Robert  B.  Irwin  and  Evelyn  C.  McKay  which 
discusses  the  history  of  blind  relief  legislation 
in  the  United  States  and  the  effect  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  on  the  blind  relief  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  various  states.  The  authors  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  the  new  state-aid  plans 
will  be  developed  in  close  co-ordination  with 
a  constructive  program  for  the  blind. 

The  Research  Department  of  the  Kansas 
Legislative  Council  has  recently  issued  a 
mimeographed  study,  The  Social  Security 
Program:  Questions  for  Legislative  Deter¬ 
mination:  Part  I.  The  study  takes  up  the 
questions  of  old  age  assistance,  aid  for  de¬ 
pendent  children,  and  aid  to  the  blind. 

Another  study  of  state  relief  is  found  in 
the  pamphlet.  Public  Relief  in  Washington, 
185^-1933,  by  Marion  Hathway  and  John  A. 
Rademaker,  published  by  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 
The  study  deals  with  poor  relief,  mothers’ 
pensions,  indigent  soldiers’  relief,  old  age 
pensions,  and  indigent  blind  relief  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  About  half  of  the  pamphlet  is  given 
over  to  tables  and  charts  of  various  kinds. 

The  Division  of  Statistics  and  Research  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Institu¬ 
tions  and  Agencies  has  compiled  a  report 
(Publication  No.  30),  Who  Are  the  Blind  in 
New  Jersey?  The  pamphlet  is  a  statistical 
analysis  of  the  persons  on  the  register  of  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  during  the 
fiscal  year  1934.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighty-four  persons  were  registered  wdth 
the  Commission  in  1934,  of  whom  2131  were 


blind  and  458  were  “border-line”  cases  with 
sufficient  visual  handicaps  to  need  special  at¬ 
tention  and  treatment. 

News-Week  for  February  22,  1936,  in¬ 
cludes  “Sight :  Blind  Beat  the  Seeing  at  Some 
of  Their  Own  Games,”  a  story  of  a  three- 
sport  tournament  arranged  by  the  New  York 
Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind.  The  games  en¬ 
gaged  in  were  bridge,  chess,  and  bowling.  The 
blind  players  proved  superior  to  their  oppo¬ 
nents  in  bridge  and  chess.  In  bowling,  how¬ 
ever,  they  had  to  concede  the  leading  place  to 
the  seeing  team. 

In  Time  for  May  18,  1936,  we  find  under 
the  title  “The  Seeing  Eye”  the  story  retold 
of  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis  and  her  work  in 
training  dog  guides  for  the  blind.  The  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  article  was  the  award  to  Mrs. 
Eustis  of  the  National  Institute  of  Social 
Sciences’  gold  medal  for  “distinguished  serv¬ 
ices  to  humanity.” 

To  the  list  of  biographies  of  blind  persons 
must  be  added  Remembrance  of  Things  Past 
by  Sir  Henry  Studdy  Theobald.  The  author 
in  this  book  of  reminiscences  makes  very  lit¬ 
tle  mention  of  his  blindness,  although  he  was 
without  sight  from  1907  until  his  death  some 
time  last  year.  During  his  period  of  blindness 
he  filled  the  responsible  position  of  Master 
in  Lunacy  and  was  knighted  by  the  King  in 
recognition  of  his  services. 

Esquire  for  April,  1936,  contains  an  ex¬ 
citing  description  of  the  sport  of  fishing  as 
enjoyed  by  a  blind  fisherman.  The  title  of 
the  story  is  “The  Thirteenth  Battle,”  and  the 
author’s  name  is  Alvin  Lee  Floyd. 

Helga  Lende 
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News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  oil  parts  of  the  country  are  desired 
for  these  pages.  All  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor’s  hands  four  weeks 
before  the  date  of  publication. 


Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind — In  the 
early  part  of  May,  a  one-act  play  entitled  Six 
Dots  was  presented  before  the  school  assembly. 
The  play,  which  was  written  by  Miss  Ruth 
Rosenthal,  one  of  the  high  school  teachers,  is 
based  on  material  in  Dr.  R.  S.  French’s  book 
From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller. 

Perkins  Institution — An  appropriation  has 
been  made  whereby  embossed  maps  for  all 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  country  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  as  the  result  of  a  WPA  project.  Earlier 
in  the  year,  a  Boston  newspaper  proposed  that 
maps  of  Boston  be  made.  But  when  the  advice 
of  Perkins  was  sought,  they  suggested  that 
only  a  few  maps  of  Boston  be  made  and  that 
the  main  work  be  the  embossing  of  maps  of  all 
states  and  countries.  Through  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press,  Perkins  has  been  providing  * 
such  maps.  But  the  present  plates  are  small 
and  have  notations  in  American  braille.  The 
new  plates,  however,  will  be  22  x  28  inches 
and  will  have  notations  and  directions  in  re¬ 
vised  braille.  The  plan  as  approved  at  Wash¬ 
ington  provides  for  the  making  of  atlases  con¬ 
sisting  of  ten  volumes  containing  about  three 
hundred  maps,  both  geographical  and  historical, 
with  a  page  of  notes  for  each  map.  Separate 
sheets  of  all  maps  will  be  run  off  so  that  they 
will  be  available  for  class  use.  Although  offi¬ 
cially  sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Blind,  the  entire  project  will  be 
under  the  technical  direction  of  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press,  and  the  work  will  be  done  at 
Perkins.  Mr.  Edward  Waterhouse  is  to  be  in 
charge.  Employment  will  probably  be  given  to 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  men  for  several  months. 
Under  the  present  appropriation  it  will  be 
possible  to  present  a  complete  set  of  maps  to 
each  school  for  the  blind.  The  maps  will  not 
be  available  until  next  fall.  Schools  wishing 
more  than  one  set  of  maps  may  have  extra 
copies  made  for  the  cost  of  the  materials,  if 
application  is  made  at  this  time. 


St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind — On  May 
9,  a  dinner  was  given  in  honor  of  Dr.  John 
M.  Wheeler  of  New  York  City  on  the  occasion 
of  the  award  of  the  Leslie  Dana  Medal  for 
Distinguished  Service  in  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr. 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness.  Dr.  Wheeler’s  response  was  entitled 
“Preventable  Impairment  or  Loss  of  Sight 
from  Exposure  of  the  Eye.” 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — The  Overbrook  wrestling  team 
is  still  undefeated.  This  winter  and  spring  the 
boys  met  teams  from  six  schools — Lansdowne 
High  School,  St.  Andrews,  Middletown,  Dela¬ 
ware,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Freshmen, 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Upper  Merion 
High  School.  None  of  these  teams  has  scored 
more  than  eight  points  against  the  champions. 

.  .  .  Recognition  of  the  success  of  these  wres¬ 
tlers  was  given  by  the  Overbrook  Lions  Oub 
at  the  meeting  of  May  5,  when  they  entertained 
the  team  at  luncheon  and  presented  a  silver 
cup  to  them.  .  .  .  Extensive  preparation  was 
made  for  the  track  meet  with  the  New  York 
School  for  the  Blind  on  May  16  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Meet  between  the  schools  for  the  blind 
held  on  May  23.  .  .  .  The  glee  clubs  have  en¬ 
tertained  at  several  churches  and  clubs,  and 
small  groups  have  been  sent  to  demonstrate 
the  work  of  the  school  to  various  organiza¬ 
tions.  One  program  was  given  at  Friends’  Cen¬ 
tral  School  where  an  Overbrook  girl  is  a  stu¬ 
dent  this  year.  .  .  .  Among  visitors  to  the 
school  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Andrews 
from  Perkins,  where  Mr.  Andrews  is  principal; 
members  of  the  Junior  League;  the  School  of 
Occupational  Therapy;  the  Illman  School  for 
the  Training  of  Kindergarten  Teachers;  and 
visitors  from  various  colleges  and  neighboring 
schools.  .  .  .  The  girls’  dramatic  society  took 
part  in  a  state-wide  contest  held  at  Pennsyl- 
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vania  State  College  on  May  25.  Eight  high 
schools  competed,  and  the  Overbrook  play, 
Twilight  of  the  Moon,  was  among  the  four 
rated  “good.”  .  .  .  The  school  subscribes  for 
ten  tickets  annually  for  a  series  of  children’s 
plays  presented  by  the  Children’s  Theater  of 
Philadelphia.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Roberts  Mc¬ 
Kay  has  returned  to  her  former  position  as 
Kindergartener.  •  .  .  From  May  6  to  16  inclu¬ 
sive,  the  pupils  of  various  classes  presented 
programs  in  the  space  assigned  to  the  school 
at  the  “Philadelphia  on  Parade”  celebration 
held  in  the  Commercial  Museum. 

The  Blind  Art  Shop  (Larchmont,  N.  Y.) — 
The  annual  spring  benefit  was  held  at  the  Little 
Theatre,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday 
evening.  May  6.  The  following  blind  artists 
participated:  Mr.  Guy  Hunter,  singing  come¬ 
dian,  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies ;  Mr.  Henry 
Echelmier,  violinist,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Digesu;  Miss  Rose  Weinstein,  soprano,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Miss  Engelman;  Gerecitano  and 
'  Alexander,  popular  piano  team. 

Idaho  Progressive  Society  of  the  Blind — The 
I  first  number  of  the  bulletin  which  is  to  be 
j  issued  monthly  by  this  society  and  sent  to  blind 
1  people,  newspapers.  Lions  Clubs,  members  of 
I  the  legislature,  etc.,  appeared  in  May.  This 
j  news  letter  is  designed  to  give  out  information 
regarding  work  for  the  blind  in  general  and  of 
the  needs  of  the  blind  people  in  Idaho.  The 
oflScers  are :  President,  Dan  Black ;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Jesse  Anderson ;  Secretary,  Milo  T. 
Means;  Corresponding  Secretary,  May  Stod¬ 
dard  ;  Treasurer,  Clarence  Hoyer ;  Membership 
Committee,  Jim  Lloyd. 


Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 
—The  annual  Gymnasium  Exhibition  was 
given  on  April  3.  Tap  and  folk  dancing,  games, 
drills,  wrestling,  and  heavy  apparatus  work 
were  some  of  the  features  of  the  evening.  .  .  . 
Seventeen  years  ago,  the  older  girls  founded  an 
organization  known  as  the  Saturday  Evening 
Club  under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Marie  H. 
Cobb,  their  physical  director.  For  the  past  four¬ 
teen  years,  the  girls’  club  has  contributed  $125 
annually  to  the  support  of  six  blind  girls  in 
China.  The  girls  earn  this  money  by  giving 


plays  every  two  years  and  by  selling  greeting 
cards.  The  club  also  participates  in  local  wel¬ 
fare  work  as  an  additional  activity. 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind — The  one- 
fare  privilege  has  been  extended  to  street  car 
riding  in  Cleveland.  The  Street  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  granted  the  concession  to  the  Society  and 
charged  them  with  working  out  the  details. 
Each  pass  carries  a  front  view  picture  of  the 
person  using  it  and  is  signed  by  an  oculist, 
certifying  that  the  individual  has  less  than  10 
per  cent  vision,  by  an  official  of  the  Street 
Railway  Company,  and  by  the  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  association.  The  passes  are  only 
“good  for  fare  when  bearer  is  accompanied  by 
a  seeing  guide  who  pays  fare.”  Street  car  fare 
is  ten  cents,  with  an  additional  penny  for  trans¬ 
fers,  so  that  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
prevent  any  abuse  of  the  privilege  which  en¬ 
ables  blind  people  to  get  about  at  less  expense. 
...  A  refreshment  stand  has  just  recently 
been  opened  at  Evangelical  Deaconess  Hospi- 
fal,  this  making  the  fourth  stand  in  Qeveland 
hospitals.  With  seven  factory  stands  in  opera¬ 
tion,  there  are  now  eleven  such  small  businesses 
under  the  direction  of  the  Society.  These  eleven 
stands  are  served  by  fourteen  blind  or  partially 
blind  persons.  Two  totally  blind  men  have 
partially  blind  wives  assisting  them,  and  one 
hospital  stand  is  operated  by  a  totally  blind 
young  woman  with  a  partially  sighted  assist¬ 
ant.  Working  hours  in  each  hospital  are  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  man¬ 
agement.  .  .  .  Each  of  the  four  leading  de- 
’  partment  stores  offers  free  selling  space  to  this 
organization  for  one  week  out  of  each  year. 

I  The  space  is  on  the  first  floor  and  in  advan- 
5  tageous  locations.  All  four  stores,  charge  and 
deliver  the  blind-made  merchandise  and  loan 
s  the  services  of  from  two  to  five  clerks,  who 
.  write  up  the  orders  after  the  sales  have  been 
1  made  by  the  volunteers  connected  with  the 

^  Society.  Each  store  fills  a  street  window  with 

[.  articles  from  the  Grasselli  House  shops,  fea¬ 

turing  toys,  doll  clothes,  etc.,  in  the  pre-holiday 
5  sale,  and  sun  suits,  beach  capes,  luncheon  sets, 

n  and  rag  rugs  in  the  late  spring  sale.  At  one 

g  recent  sale,  $4,000  worth  of  merchandise  was 
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sold,  and  numerous  orders  for  piano-tuning, 
chair-caning,  and  other  services  were  received. 

Territorial  Committee  on  Sight  Conservation 
and  Work  with  the  Blind  (Honolulu) — Gov¬ 
ernor  Poindexter  has  initiated  the  territorial 
program  for  conservation  of  sight  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  blind  by  appointing  his  advisory 
commission  as  directed  by  legislation  recently 
enacted.  The  act  sets  aside  $20,000  for  this 
work  and  places  the  expenditure  of  this  sum 
directly  at  the  command  of  the  Governor.  The 
Advisory  Committee  will  prepare  plans  and 
make  recommendations  for  a  territory-wide 
program  which  will  make  the  most  use  out  of 
the  funds  appropriated  and  do  the  most  amount 
of  good  to  those  affected  by  failing  eyesight  or 
who  are  totally  blind.  Those  appointed  by  the 
Governor  were:  Mr,  Scott  B.  Brainard,  Hono¬ 
lulu  business  man.  Chairman;  Mr.  James  W. 
Lloyd,  Director  of  the  Budget;  Dr.  Ralph  E. 
Cloward,  Honolulu  specialist;  Miss  Mabel  L. 
Smyth,  Department  Director  with  the  Board  of 
Health;  Mr.  Orrin  W.  Robinson,  Deputy  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Miss  Edith 
B.  Orrock,  Social  Service  Bureau  Official ;  Mr. 
Marcus  C.  Lester,  Honolulu  architect. 

Indiana  State  Library — Full  facilities  of  the 
braille  section  of  the  Library  of  Congress  are 
now  available  at  this  Library.  For  some  time, 
copies  of  approximately  one-third  of  the  vol¬ 
umes  printed  have  been  received.  Recently, 
interested  friends  succeeded  in  having  the  Li¬ 
brary  placed  on  the  full  distribution  list  begin¬ 
ning  with  January,  1936.  Privilege  of  choosing 
many  titles  on  the  complete  list  issued  prior  to 
1936  was  given,  and  many  new  books  have 
been  added.  The  Library  has  also  been  receiv¬ 
ing  some  of  the  recently  published  books  in 
Moon  type.  A  letter  is  being  sent  to  many 
blind  people  of  the  state  who  are  not  on  the 
Library’s  list  of  borrowers  with  the  hope  that 
they  may  request  service. 

The  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind — 
After  completing  the  first  two  years  of  high 
school  work  in  the  School  of  the  Montreal  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  three  of  the  students,  two 
boys  and  a  girl,  all  totally  blind,  entered  the 


public  high  school  to  compete  with  their  seeing 
fellows.  On  May  22,  the  John  Hodgson  Memorial 
Trophy  for  Public  Speaking  was  won  by  Lloyd 
McClintock  who,  in  addition  to  being  blind,  has 
lost  his  right  hand.  The  competition  was  open 
to  all  third  and  fourth  year  students  in  the  school. 
On  June  25,  when  the  examination  results  were 
announced.  Beryl  Musgrove,  the  girl  from  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  was  awarded  both  the  medal 
which  is  given  to  the  student  who  comes  first  in 
the  class  and  a  scholarship  entitling  her  to  free 
tuition  next  year. 
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SUMMER  COURSES 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  has  announced  that  courses 
for  the  training  of  teachers  and  supervisors 
of  sight-saving  classes  will  be  offered  at  the 
1936  summer  sessions  of  several  universities 
and  colleges. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  is  holding  one  from  June  22  to  July 
28.  Miss  Estella  Lawes,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  course,  is  director  of  the  department  of 
sight  conservation  in  the  Cincinnati  Schools. 

Miss  Frances  Blend,  principal  of  sight¬ 
saving  classes  in  Los  Angeles  City  Schools, 
is  directing  the  session  at  the  Los  Angeles 
branch  of  the  University  of  California,  West 
Los  Angeles,  from  June  27  to  August  7. 

Another  course  is  being  given  in  Syracuse 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Normal 
School  in  Oswego,  New  York,  from  June  29 
to  August  7.  Miss  Matie  M.  Carter,  the  di¬ 
rector,  is  state  supervisor  of  sight-saving 
classes  in  the  New  York  State  Education 
Department. 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness,  is  directing  the  course 
given  at  Teachers  (allege,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  from  July  7  to  August  14. 

Details  regarding  the  courses  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  university  or  college  in 
which  they  are  given,  or  from  the  director  in 
charge  of  the  course. 
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BOOK  NEWS 


BLINDNESS  AND  MORTALITY 

Mortality  of  the  Blind,  Statistical  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 

Company,  Volume  16,  number  p,  2  pp., 

September,  1935. 

Because  of  the  wealth  of  data  available  in 
its  files  and  the  high  calibre  of  its  service, 
the  statistical  bureau  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  has  come  to  be 
relied  upon  for  much  of  the  basic  statisti¬ 
cal  data  used  in  the  public  health  field. 
Hence,  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  learn 
that  the  bureau  has  turned  its  attention  to 
a  problem  which  concerns  the  blind.  The 
findings  of  a  special  study,  in  which  death 
rates  among  11,716  blind  persons  are  com¬ 
pared  with  those  for  the  entire  group  of  in¬ 
dustrial  policyholders,  are  presented  briefly 
in  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  Statistical  Bulletin  for  September,  1935. 

The  figures  show  that  the  death  rate  for 
the  blind  is  “distinctly  higher” ;  in  fact,  it 
is  two  and  one-half  times  that  of  all  in¬ 
dustrial  policyholders.  As  a  statement  based 
on  statistical  data,  this  fact  cannot  be  con¬ 
tradicted.  However,  its  interpretation  might 
well  be  expanded.  One  wishes  that  the  re¬ 
lationship,  implied  in  the  statement  that 
the  “high  death  rate  is  due  .  .  .  largely  to 
diseases  which  themselves  cause  blindness,” 
had  been  thoroughly  tested  by  correlating 
causes  of  blindness  with  causes  of  death. 
Increasingly,  ophthalmologists  are  coming 
to  realize  that  in  every  case  of  blindness 
there  are  two  cause  factors.  A  disorder  of 
the  eye  responsible  for  loss  of  sight  is  in 
turn  due  to  some  underlying  cause.  That  the 
etiology  of  the  eye  condition  may  as  yet 
be  unknown  to  medical  science  or  not  defi¬ 
nitely  determinable  in  each  individual  case 
does  not  alter  this  fact.  Consequently,  with 


the  exception  of  those  individuals  whose 
blindness  is  definitely  known  to  be  due  either 
to  an  accident,  or  a  disease,  or  infection 
of  limited  duration,  the  blind  group  may  be 
considered  to  be  suffering  from  diseases  that 
may  lead  to  further  illness  and  death.  An 
indirect  proof  of  this  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  deaths  from  syphilis,  diabetes,  arterio¬ 
sclerosis,  nephritis,  etc.,  were  found  to  be 
especially  high  for  the  blind  group  studied. 
Unfortunately,  the  prevalence  of  these  dis¬ 
eases  among  both  blind  and  sighted  policy¬ 
holders  is  not  known.  If  these  data  were 
available,  it  is  quite  possible  that  death  rates 
for  the  blind  would  not  be  found  to  be  in 
excess  of  those  of  sighted  policyholders  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  diseases.  Until  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  this  statement  can  be  demon¬ 
strated,  insurance  companies  cannot  justify 
penalizing  the  blind  with  excess  premium 
rates  to  cover  the  high  risk. 

Undoubtedly,  there  is  an  important  les¬ 
son  to  be  learned  from  the  facts  reported. 
For  the  sake  of  their  general  health,  as  well 
as  a  possible  improvement  in  sight,  all  blind 
persons  should  be  especially  interested  in 
discovering  the  etiologic  factor  responsible 
for  their  eye  disorders.  Insurance  com¬ 
panies  can  best  serve  the  blind  group  and 
their  own  interests  by  making  available 
medical  facilities  for  adequate  diagnosis. 

C.  Edith  Kerby 


MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  were  recently  published: 

per  vol. 

3812-20  Old  Pybus,  by  Warwick 
Deeping.  (Limited  Edi¬ 
tion)  9  vols .  5J.  6d. 

3821-3  This  Holy  Fellowship,  by 
the  Rev.  Peter  Green. 

(Limited  Edition)  3  vols.  5r.  6d. 

Paul:  the  Christian,  by  the 
author  of  By  An  Un¬ 
known  Disciple.  Vol.  2  3J.  6d. 
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3824-9  Blackwood’s  Tales  from  the 
Outposts,  Jobs  of  Work. 

(Limited  Edition)  6  vols.  5^.  6d. 
3830-4  Something  Happened,  by 
M.  Cable  &  F.  French. 

(Limited  Edition)  5  vols.  5^.  6d. 
3835-40  Anne’s  House  of  Dreams, 
by  L.  M.  Montgomery. 

(Limited  Edition)  6  vols.  5^.  6d. 
3841-9  The  White  Ladies  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  by  F.  Barclay. 

(Limited  Edition)  9  vols.  5^.  6d. 
3850-2  Set  with  Green  Herbs,  by 
M.  Bowen.  (Limited 

Edition)  3  vols .  5s.  6d. 

3853-8  The  Elusive  Pimpernel,  by 
Baroness  Orczy.  (Lim¬ 
ited  Edition)  6  vols.  ...  5^.  6d. 

It  has  been  decided  to  publish  ten  new 
titles  in  moon  type  during  the  second  half 
of  1936.  The  price  will  be  ^s.Gd.  per  vol¬ 
ume.  These  are:  Good  Wives,  by  Louisa  Al- 
cott  (7  vols.)  ;  Puck  of  Pook’s  Hill,  by  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  (4  vols.)  ;  The  Knave  of  Dia^ 
monds,  E.  M.  Dell  (8  vols.)  ;  The  Murder 


of  Roger  Ackroyd,  by  Agatha  Christie  (5 
vols.)  ;  The  Talisman,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(9  vols.)  ;  The  Money  Moon,  by  J.  Famol 
(4  vols.)  ;  Windsor  Castle,  by  H.  Ainsworth 
(8  vols.)  ;  The  Return  of  Bull-Dog  Drum¬ 
mond,  by  “Sapper”  (5  vols.)  ;  Nelson,  by 
C.  Wilkinson  (8  vols.)  ;  and  Green  Hell, 
by  J.  Duguid  (6  vols.). 


BLIND  CHOIR  DIRECTOR 

{Continued  from  page  106) 
views  on  life  and  live  a  life  which  is  not  tem¬ 
pered  with  the  Love  of  God  or  the  guidance  I 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  still  produce  inspiring 
spiritual  music,  you  have  a  surprise  coming  to 
you  when  the  results  of  your  work  are  tabu¬ 
lated.  I  do  not  presume  to  be  a  preacher,  but, 
in  closing,  I  do  want  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  truth  contained  in  the  closing 
statement  of  this  little  discourse  has  been 
brought  home  vividly  to  me.  That  statement 
is  the  word  of  the  great  teacher,  and  with  it 
i  close :  “God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  wor¬ 
ship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  v/orship 
Him.” 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  [Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
15  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New  [York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum 

of _ Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 

(Signature) 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


Teacher  wishes  position  in  white  school 
for  the  blind,  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Holds  a  degree  from  Peabody  College.  Ref¬ 
erences  supplied  from  the  same  school. 
Visually  handicapped.  Will  accept  low  sal¬ 
ary.  Hazel  Hughes,  2887  North  Fulton 
Drive,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Social  Case  Worker,  a  member  of  the 
^  American  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
would  be  interested  in  doing  case  work  in  an 
agency  for  the  blind.  Has  a  B.S.  degree  in 
social  work  and  one  year  of  graduate  train¬ 
ing  in  medical  social  work.  Twenty-one 
months  of  experience  as  visitor  in  a  family 
agency.  V.  M.  B.,  c/o  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

German  Woman,  sighted,  holds  a  state 
teacher’s  certificate  from  school  in  South 
Germany,  entitling  her  to  teach  elementary 
courses,  English  and  French  particularly,  and 
elementary  music.  Qualified  as  teacher  in 
stenography.  Experience  teaching  elementary 
courses  to  handicapped  children,  and  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  and  English  in  private  sch<X)l 
for  girls.  Has  taught  blind  people,  using 
braille — German,  contracted;  French;  Eng¬ 
lish,  Grades  One  and  One  and  a  Half.  Has 
taken  a  governess  course  in  the  United  States. 
Elsie  B.  Klopfer,  307  West  79th  Street,  New 
'  York  City. 


MICHIGAN  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Fifty-five  students  from  the  Grand  Rapids 
'■  Public  School  Sight-Saving  and  Braille 
Classes,  including  those  in  Grand  Rapids  at- 
I  tending  the  Michigan  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  attended  a  six-weeks’  summer  school 
course  held  there  last  July  and  August.  The 
purpose  of  the  recreational  school  was  to  in¬ 


sure  the  children  a  happy,  constructive  vaca¬ 
tion  and  to  help  them  with  training  which 
they  would  not  get  in  the  regular  schools. 

The  curriculum  included  health  study, 
music,  nature,  hikes,  swimming,  and  travel 
studies.  Special  trips  were  made  to  the  mu¬ 
seum,  the  library,  the  Y.W.C.A.,  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  city  parks  and  playgrounds,  the 
Graham  Experimental  Station,  the  West 
Michigan  State  Fair,  and  to  several  noted 
gardens  belonging  to  private  citizens  in  Grand 
Rapids  and  the  vicinity. 

The  staff -was  comprised  of  teachers  and 
members  of  the  Association  staff.  The  Little 
Folks  Welfare  Society  helped  finance  the 
lunches,  the  Landscape  Group  and  the  Gar¬ 
den  Club  helped  arrange  the  outings  and 
furnished  cars,  and  the  Street  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  also  co-operated  in  arranging  for  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  trips. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 

William  J.  Adickes,  Business  Manager  for 
the  New  Jersey  Blind  Men’s  Qub,  is  Field 
Secretary  for  the  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 

Alfred  Allen  has  been  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the 
Blind  for  many  years. 

Janet  H.  Cairns  is  Secretary  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Personnel  and  Research,  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Edward  M.  Dowling  is  Director  of  Social 
Welfare,  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Evalyn  M.  Griswold,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Department  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities,  is  now  Director  of  The 
Blind  Players  Club,  Suffern,  New  York. 

C.  Edith  Kerry  was  for  five  years  Statisti¬ 
cian  for  the  Child  Health  Demonstration 
Committee.  She  has  been  Statistician  for  the 
National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness 
since  1931  and  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Statistics  of  the  Blind. 

George  D.  Krauer  is  a  graduate  of  the  New 


York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  BliaJ 
and  holds  the  degree  of  Associate  in  thj 
American  Guild  of  Organists.  He  now  ocas 
pies  the  post  of  organist  and  choir-master  o| 
one  of  the  largest  churches  in  Flemingtoi 
New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer  has  been  Executii 
Secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Society  for  th 
Blind  over  twenty-five  years.  ’ 

Mrs.  Esther  Elkins  Richmond  is  DirectQ 
of  the  Social  Service  Division,  Departmoj 
for  the  Blind  and  Crippled,  Brookl)m  Burea 
of  Charities. 

Alma  T.  Seixas  holds  the  position  of  Fin 
Vice-President  of  the  Vacation  Camp  am 
Dormitory  Auxiliary  of  the  New  York  Guili 
for  the  Jewish  Blind. 

Mrs.  Florence  R.  Shields  was  for  som^ 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Detroit  League  f 
the  Handicapped  and  is  now  employed  as 
social  worker  at  the  Michigan  State  Sc 
for  the  Blind. 

Edna  Stainton  is  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Anne  Rowe  Stevens  is  Superint 
ent  of  The  Delaware  Commission  for  th 
Blind. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  ProfcMional*  . . .  .$  2  per  annimi 

□  Contributinc  ....  10  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a  nAtaociate  .  2S  per  annum  member  o£  the  Foundation 

□  Suataininc .  50  per  annum 

□  Patron  .  100  per  annum 

□  Life  . 1000 


.per  annum. 


Business  Address 


Residence  Address 


.  Date . 

*  Must  be  actirely  eagagad  in  or  connected  with  work  tor  the  blind. 


